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Pe er es 


Commemorative Meetings 
at San Francisco 


MINUTE Of silent prayer or medi- 
tation was the first observance 
scheduled for the meetings at San 
Francisco commemorating the signing 
ten years ago of the United Nations 
Charter. The meetings were to be held 
in the Opera House from June 20 
through 26. 

After the minute of silence, Eelco 
N. van Kleffens, of the Netherlands, 
President of the General Assembly 
and presiding officer of the meetings, 
was to present the opening speaker, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, President of 
the United States. Other speakers list- 
ed for the first day were: Goodwin J. 
Knight, Governor of California; Elmer 
E. Robinson, Mayor of San Francisco; 
Dr. van Kleffens and Secretary-Gener- 
al Dag Hammarskjold 

Commenting on President Eisen- 
hower’s acceptance of an invitation to 
address the meetings, Mr. Hammarsk- 
jold said, “I am sure that all who work 
in or for the United Nations will be 
glad that President Eisenhower is com 
ing to San Francisco to speak on the 
opening day. His decision mani- 
fests once again the spirit of construc- 
tive support for the work and purposes 
of the United Nations that he so 
amply demonstrated on his previous 
visit to us when he addressed the Gen 
eral Assembly on world-wide coopera- 
tion in the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. 

Harry S. 
dent of the United States when the 
conference was held in 1945, was to 


Truman. who was Presi- 


address the meeting on the evening of , 


June 24. Mr. Truman spoke to the 
1945 conference from Washington at 
the opening and addressed it in person 
at its conclusion 

Indications by mid-June were that 
at least thirty-eight Foreign Ministers 
would attend the meetings. “I am de- 
lighted to undérstand that more United 
Nations Member states will be repre- 
sented by their Foreign Ministers at the 
meetings than at any other United 
Nations gathering since the founding 


conference in 1945,” Mr. van Klef- 
fens said. “Surely this demonstrates 
the importance the governments of 
Member states attach to these meet- 
ings. They will mark a significant 
Stage in the history of our Organiza 
tion and afford a timely occasion for 
rededication to the principles and 
purposes of the Charter and reaffirma 
tion of belief in the value of the 
United Nations. In addition, I feel 
certain these meetings will also afford 
an excellent opportunity for useful 
contacts among the Foreign Ministers 
who will be present.” 

A buffet luncheon given by the City 
of San Francisco was to precede the 
opening program. In the evening, a 
concert was scheduled by the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra and 
guest artists 

The days of June 2! through 24 
in both morning and afternoon meet 
ings were to be devoted to addresses 
by representatives of Member states 
with a United Nations reception, at 
the Palace of the Legion of Honor, 
set for June 21. Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Jr., of the United States, was to be 
host to the members of the Security 
Council at the Council's 
monthly dinner, on June 23 at the 
Fairmont Hotel. In the evening of 
June 24, Philip V. Cardon, Director 
General of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, was to speak on behalf 
of all specialized agencies. Speakers 
scheduled for a meeting at the Greek 
open-air theatre of the University of 
California at Berkeley on June 25 
were Trygve Lie, former Secretary- 
General of the United Nations, Mr 
van Kleffens, Mr. Hammarskjold and 


regular 


SAN FRANCISCO MEETINGS 

This issue of the United Na- 
tions Review went to press be- 
fore the commemorative meet- 
ings at San Francisco opened. A 
full report of those meetings will 
he carried in the August issue. 






The News in Review © 


Judge Green H. Hackworth, President 
of the International Court of Justice 

As this issue went to press, sched- 
uled speakers’ dates for Foreign Min 
insters were: Harold Macmillan, of 
the United Kingdom, on June 21; 
Vyacheslav M. Molotov, of the 
U.S.S.R., on June 22; Antoine Pinay, 
of France, and George K. C. Yeh, of 
China, both on June 23; John Foster 
Dulles, of the United States, on June 
24 

Concluding ceremonies were to be- 
gin at three p.m. on Sunday, June 26, 
Speeches were scheduled by Dr. van 
Kleffens and by five former Assembly 
Presidents. They are Lester B. Pear- 
son, of Canada (1952); Luis Padilla 
Nervo, of Mexico (1951); Nasrollah 
Entezam, of Iran (1950); Carlos P 
Romulo, of the Philippines (1949); 
and Paul-Henri Spaak, of Belgium 
(1946). June 26 is the actual anni- 
versary date of the signing of the 
Charter 


|* San Francisco, the original signed 
copy of the United Nations Char 
ter was to be on public display for the 
first time since it was signed. The doc- 
ument contains the Charter and the 
Statute of the International Court of 
Justice in all five official languages 
Chinese, English, French, Russian and 
Spanish 

The document, bound in blue mo- 
rocco and trimmed in gold, was to be 
on display in the Veterans’ War Me- 
morial Building in San _ Francisco, 
where it was signed. It was drafted in 
the Opera House, next door 

The Charter has been in the ar- 
chives of the United States State De- 
partment, in accordance with the final 
article of the Charter directing such 
disposition of the document 


Iwo United Nations guards went to 
Washington on June 13 to pick up 
the Charter from State Department 
officials and brought it, locked in a 
small safe, to United Nations Head- 
quarters where it was kept under 
guard overnight. On June 14 it was 








flown, still in the safe, to San Fran 
cisco in the custody of United Nations 
officials. It will be kept under constant 
guard there and returned to Washing- 
ton after the meetings 


Becretary-General’s 
News Conference 


| peng we on possible fruits of 
A the meetings in San Francisco, 
Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold 
said at a news conference on June 2 
that he thought that “we will find there 
a reflection of international coopera- 
tion, of an effort to get together, which 
goes far beyond what would follow 
automatically from the written word 
by which the meetings were set up.” 

Most of the discussion at the news 
conference concerned the release of 
the airmen imprisoned by the People's 
Republic of China as a result of the 
fighting in Korea (see page 16). Mr 
Hammarskjold also commented on the 
forthcoming International Conference 
Atomic 
on relations be- 


on the Peaceful Uses of 
Energy (see page 7) 
tween Israel and some Arab states 
the situation in the Formosa strait 
and the position of the United Na 
tions in world diplomatic negotiations 

In connection with the communi 
que on the recent talks between the 
leaders of Yugoslavia and the U.S.S.R 
which mentioned loyalty to the United 
Nations, Mr. Hammarskjold was asked 
whether, in view of similar manifes 
tations at the Asian-Alrican meetings 
in Bandung and the decision of the 
U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, the 
United States and France to meet 
“under the same sky” at San Fran 
cisco, there was a “new respect for 
the United Nations Mr 
skjold said that trying to sum it up 


Hammar 
was a somewhat risky undertaking 
but he thought that 
showed that, to the extent that coun 


developments 


tries were approaching again an at 
tempt at world-wide cooperation the 
United Nations automatically got back 
very close to the centre Ihe United 
unavoidable,” 


Nations is something 


he said. “Certainly | would not repeat 
the by-passing theme this year.” 

Concerning the situation in the 
Formosa strait, Mr 
had said previously that he believed 
that the best 
would be in the line of direct negotia- 
tions and at the news conference he 
said he had not seen anything so far 
which had caused him to change his 
mind, While developments there were 
extremely difficult to follow in detail, 
Mr. Hammarskjold said he still felt it 
inadvisable to raise the issue in the 
Security Council 

Answering a question about tensions 
in the Middle East, Mr. Hammarsk 
jold said that “the situation there cer 
tainly puts a heavy responsibility on 


Hammarskjold 


procedure at present 


our shoulders here and on the shoul- 
ders of those who represent the United 
Nations in the field, and we try to live 
up to that responsibility. It seems to 
me to be a matter of course that we 
should maintain a very close contact 
with representatives of the parties 
concerned and with the governments 
concerned, trying to exert whatever 
influence we can in the direction of 
stabilizing the situation. I would not 
go so far as to say that there is any- 
thing that is encouraging as a result 
of these intense efforts, but I do want 
to put them on record. The results so 
far would not entitle me to say that I 
feel very happy about the situation.” 
On the same subject at another point 
in his news conference, Mr. Hammar- 
skjold said, “We have to be realistic 
and take into account the fact that in 
this case direct negotiations came up 
against very great psychological diffi- 
culties. Of course, such direct negotia- 
One can arrive 
at very much the same results with a 
third party in between or at least pres- 
ent—and obviously in this case the 
third party is, in the first instance, the 
United Nations. For that reason, I feel 
that it is wiser on my part to concen- 
trate on these contacts between the 
United Nations representatives and 
the two parties rather than on what 
you have called direct negotiations 
Asked whether the visit of Major 
General E. L. M. Burns, Chief of Staff 
of the Truce Supervision Organization, 


tions are not a ‘must 


to Cairo to discuss the possibility of 
direct talks among Egyptian leaders 
Israeli leaders and himself was on the 
General's initiative, Mr. Hammarsk- 
iold said, “I have to take some re 
sponsibility for that.” 

Mr. Hammarskjold continued It 
has been my feeling as long as I have 
been here, whenever | have had to 
tackle the Palestine problem, that the 
sooner we could arrive at a situation 
in which direct talks would be possible 
and fruitful, the better it would be.” 
“Of course, that seems to be some 
what of a platitude. I know only too 
well the difficulties standing in the 
way of an effort to stage bilateral talks 
at the present time 


Council President's Letter 


()° June 7, Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Jr., in his capacity as Presi- 
dent of the Security Council for the 
month of June, addressed a letter to 
the other members of the Council in 
which he said that it was incumbent 
on him to bring to the attention of the 
members of the Council his concern 
over the situation created by the con 
tinued incidents along the Gaza 
demarcation line and the difficulties 
being encountered by General Burns 
in carrying out the Council's unani- 
mous resolution of March 30, 1955 


“You will recall that this resolution 
called upon the Governments of Egypt 
and Israel to cooperate with the Chief 
of Staff with regard to his proposals 
directed toward preservation. of se- 
curity in that area,” Mr. Lodge wrote 

“It is to be hoped that the Security 
Council resolution will be imple- 
mented promptly with the full co- 
operation of the Governments of 
Egypt and Israel. If this hope is not 
realized, however, and General Burns 
does not receive the full cooperation 
of the parties concerned, it may be 
necessary to call a meeting of the 
Council for the specific purpose of 
considering the status of the imple- 
mentation of the resolution of March 
30 and such further assistance and sup- 
port to the Chief of Staff as may be 
necessary,” Mr. Lodge's letter said. 
4, Subcommittee of the Disarma- 


ment Commission, which ad- 
journed its private hearings in Lon- 
don on May 18 
meetings at Headquarters on June 1 
The Subcommittee 
are Canada, France, the U.S.S.R., the 
United United 


States, nad not, through mid-June, met 


resumed private 


whose members 


Kinedom and the 
sirice 


“African Awakening™ 
A" its opening meeting at Headquar- 
l ters on June 8, the Trusteeship 
Council elected Mason Sears, of the 
United States, President, and Max 
Dorsinville, of Haiti, Vice-President 
for 1955-56. In his opening address, 
Mr. Sears spoke of the year of “high 
purpose and great interest” facing the 
Council and referred to the forthcom 
ing visiting missions to the West Afri 
can Trust Territories. A special mis- 
sion was going to British Togoland to 
ascertain how the Togolanders could 
best express their wishes about uniting 
with the Gold Coast upon its inde- 
pendence which might come next year 
Mr. Sears said this would probably 
lead to the first popular referendum 
under the Trusteeship System. Another 
mission would be visiting the British 
Cameroons, where a second referen- 
dum might be held in the near future 
If a Nigerian federation was worked 
out and the Nigerians became self 
governing as a federation (embracing 
the British Cameroons) that nation 
would become “by far the largest 
south of the Equator in Africa.” 
Emphasizing the importance of 
these visiting missions, which would 
be followed with the closest attention 
throughout Africa, Mr. Sears declared 
that the Trusteeship Council was op- 
erating “at the very heart of the 
awakening of a modern African so- 
ciety . . The course which Africa 
chooses to take in the coming year 
and its importance to the peace and 





security of the world cannot be over- 
emphasized and should be more wide- 
ly recognized.” Mr. Sears also noted 
the important role which Trusteeship 
was playing in the evolution of the 
formerly isolated peoples in the Pacific 
territories. The people of New Guinea, 
for instance, were just emerging from 
almost continual tribal warfare, while 
others, like those of Western Samoa, 
were now considering the form of 
self-government most suitable to their 
society 

Conditions and prospects in the 
four Trust Territories of the Pacific 
region will be reviewed by the Coun- 
session. The 


cil durine its current 


Council will examine the annual 
reports on  Australian-administered 


Nauru and New Guinea, Western 
Samoa under New Zealand adminis- 
tration, and the Pacific Islands Trust 
Territory (the Marshalls, Marianas and 
Carolines) under United States admin- 
istration. All four reports deal with 
developments during the year 1954. 
The Council will also survey the 1954 
report on submitted by 
Italy, the Administering Authority. In 
its appraisal of the East African terri- 


Somaliland, 


tory the Council will take into account 
the report of the United Nations Ad- 
Council for Somaliland, and 
the representatives of the three mem- 


visory 


Colombia, 
will be 


present during the examination, 


ber states of this orean 


Egypt and the Philippines 


The Council will also consider a 
record number of petitions nearly 
500—all of which emanate from A fri- 
can territories. Most of these, how- 
ever, will have been examined in de- 
tail by the Council's Standing Com- 
mittee on Petitions which began its 
meetings at Headquarters in mid-May. 
The Committee's recommendations in 
each case will be presented for the 
Council's endorsement and final action 
Preliminary arrangements will also be 
made for sending a mission to the 
Pacific territories in 1956 

Other questions on the Council's 
twenty-point agenda include a General 
Assembly resolution concerning the 
attainment by Trust Territories of the 
Charter's objective of self-government 
or independence, the question of 
development in 
Italian-administered Somaliland, edu- 
cational advancement in the territories, 


financing econom« 


and the provision of United Nations 
information in Trust areas. The 
Council's current session is expected 
to last about seven weeks 


Missions 


op of the Council's first actions 
was to appoint the members of 
its two missions which later this year 
will visit the four Trust Territories in 
West Africa: the two Togolands under 
British and French administration, and 


the two Cameroons which are under 
British and French administration 
The Council approved the following 
representatives as members of its visit- 
ing mission to British- and French- 
administered Togoland: S. K. Banerji 
of India; J. C. G. Kevin, of Australia; 
Salah Eddine Tarazi, of Syria; and 
Robert R. Robbins, of the United 
States. On the proposal of New Zea- 
land, Mr. Banerji was appointed to 
serve as Chairman of the Mission 
For its mission to the two Cameroons 
the Council appointed the following 
representatives: Robert Scheyven, of 
Belgium; Hsi-kun Yang, of China; 
Max H. Dorsinville, of Haiti; and 
Edward W. Mulcahy, of the United 
States. On the proposal of El Salva- 
dor, Mr. Dorsinville was appointed 
Chairman of this Mission. The mis 
sions, which will report to the seven- 
teenth session of the Council in Janu 
ary 1956, are expected to leave New 
York early in the autumn 


Air 


pmo air travel in 1954 was 

marked by a record number of 
passengers carried, the lowest fatality 
rate ever achieved, introduction of 
new services including regular trans- 
polar flights, expansion of tourist-rate 
facilities, and growing popularity of 
“fly-now-and-pay-later” plans, the 
Council of the International Civil 
Aviation Organization says in its an- 
nual report submitted to the 1cao As 
sembly. Icao itself is helping twenty- 
two countries improve their civil avia- 
tion services under the Expanded Pro- 
gram of Technical Assistance of the 
United Nations and the specialized 
agencies. 


Labor 
’ | ‘Yue International Labor Organiza 


tion's ninth annual report traces 
its efforts to raise productivity in Eu- 
rope, Asia, Latin America and the 
Near and Middle East and its con- 
tribution to vocational training and 
the spread of knowledge under the Ex- 
panded Technical Assistance Program. 
It also records o's work during the 
past year in industrial relations, social 
security, handicrafts and cooperatives, 
labor statistics, freedom of association, 
status of women, protection of sea 
farers and workers in non-metropolitan 
territories, workers’ housing and many 
others 

4 separate 1.0 report says that pro- 
ductivity in Western European manu 
facturing industry has reached a rec 
ord level. Output per man in manu 
facturing industry was higher in 1954 
than in any earlier year, standing at 
one and a quarter times the 1938 level 
This record level was reached during 
a period when employment also in 


creased substantially. Real wages, an- 
other report says, are with few excep 
tions the highest industrial workers 
have ever received 

The opening of an earthmoving 
school at Sind, Pakistan, was delayed 
by a sandstorn. The school has been 
set up with to's help. Pakistan 1s 
converting thousands of acres of des- 
ert into arable land. The school, near 
Hyderabad, is training young Pakis- 
tanis to handle bulldozers and giant 
excavators. After three months of 
theoretical and practical training, stu 
dents are sent to work sites for three 
months of additional training, One 
student's enthusiasm led him to com 
pose, in Persian, a poem in praise of 
the school 


Postal 


fis Universal Postal Union is help- 
ing the Technical Assistance Ad- 
ministration in recruiting postal ex- 
perts to be sent to underdeveloped 
countries requesting aid and by mak 
ing specialized information availabie 
Iwo spe 
cialists have recently been on a mis 
sion in the Middle East, Fernand Arro 
and Pierre Joseph Lesaux, both of 
France, who advised Jordan, Lebanon 
and Syria on improving postal services 
as part of a postal and telecommunica- 
tions mission. En route to their as- 
signments the experts visited the upt 
International Bureau's headquarters in 
Berne to obtain documentary material 
and other information, 


to experts sent On missions 


Agriculture 


fp use of atomic energy in agri 
culture is among the subjects un 
der consideration by the twenty-four 
nation Council of the Food and Agri 
culture Organization which opened a 
two-week session at FAO's Rome head- 
quarters on June 6. The delegates dis 
cussed ways in which rao could help 
in promoting the applic ation of atomu 
science to development and research 
in agriculture, fisheries, forestry and 
nutrition. 


Education 


4i- Executive Board of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization has voted to in 
crease UNESCO's aid to schools for 
Arab refugees 

Unesco’s contribution has been 
from $70,000 to $90,000 a 
year, a sum over and 


raised 
above the 
UNRWaA budget for education, and is 
used to send educators and educational 
advisers into the refugee zone 

graduated in 
June from the national fundamental 
education centre in Liberia operated 


The first class was 


3 











by the Government and UNESCO. The 
Centre gave a year's specialized train- 
ing in health, agriculture, and com 
munity development as wel! as in pri 
teaching methods to 
thirty-two teachers. They will return 


lo their 


mary school 


home villages scattered 
throughout Liberia to direct primary 
schools which will also serve as out 
posts in the campaign to raise rural 
living standards 

The national fundamental educa 
tion centre, located at Klay, twenty 
miles north of Monrovia, capital of 
the w ft 


red cceeded in opening nineteen 


African Republic, has al 


primary schools with an enrollment of 
700 pupils in villages of the Klay 


district 


Health 


Mo than 300 health programs 
will be assisted by wHo in 1956 
The World Health Assembly, wno's 
legislative body, at its eighth session 
which ended in Mexico City on May 
27, approved a budget of $10,203,084 
to pay for them 

Ihe Assembly approved establish- 
ment of a world fund to help coun- 
tries in malaria eradication campaigns 
The fund, to be administered by wuo, 
will consist of voluntary contributions 
from governmental and private 
sources. It will be used for research 
and for provision of supplies, equip- 
ment and governments 
needing such aid 

The Assembly 
sity of carrying out malaria eradica- 
tion before the disease-carrying mosqui- 


services to 


stressed the neces 


toes develop resistance to insecticides 
such as DDI 

Wuo’'s primary responsibility in the 
development of atomic energy will be 
the protection of populations against 
radiation that may be expected to in- 
crease with the growing use of atomic 
energy. The agency will be concerned 
with the location of atomic plants, the 
contamination of water, soil or air in 
the disposal of atomic waste material, 
and with setting up radioactivity units 
for accurate measurement of radia- 
tions dangerous to man, Who's aid to 
governments will include furnishing 
expert advice and collecting and dis- 
semunating scientific information 

Wo is also concerned with the 
medical use of radioactive isotopes in 
the diagnosis and treatment of dis 
eases and in research, WHo is prepared 
to serve as a clearing house for the 
exchange of information and to help 
countries in training technical person 
nel 

The Assembly 
the basic network of polio laboratories 
which wHo had set up recently to 
study the various strains of polio virus 
Two other tasks entrusted to the wHo 
regional laboratories are preparation 


decided to enlarge 


and distribution of standard laboratory 
reagents to facilitate the work of na- 
tional polio centres and training virus 
specialists in new tissue-culture tech- 
niques called for in polio research 





Learning to walk. 


Following a subcommittee study of 
quarantine regulations, the Assembly 
amended those concerning yellow fever 
to limit the protective sanitary meas 
ures to arrivals from recently infected 
local areas, instead of including large 
regions where yellow fever was at one 
time present. The action was designed 
to facilitate international travel and 
commerce, in accordance with the aim 
of the Sanitary Regulations, which 
seck to give the greatest protection 
possible to countnes from pestilential 
diseases, with the least interference to 
international traffic 

The Sudan was admitted as an as- 
sociate member of wHo bringing the 
total membership to 85, of which four 
are associate members 

The Assembly, the first held in the 
Western Hemisphere, brought together 
delegates of seventy-six member states, 
representatives of the United Nations 
and specialized agencies, and observ- 
ers for twenty-five inter-governmental 
and non-governmental bodies con- 
cerned with public health 

Officers of the eighteen-day session 
were Dr. Ignacio Morones Prieto, of 
Mexico, President; Dr. Sabeen Al- 
Wahbi, of Iraq; Dr. Josef Gratzer, of 
Austria; and Sir Arcot Mudaliar, of 
India, Vice-Presidents 

Four specialists are assisting in the 
expansion of maternal and child health 
services, prevention of sleeping sick 
ness, and health laboratory services at 
wHo's Regional Office for the Eastern 
Mediterranean area at Alexandria 
They are: Dr. E. W. Poulton, of Wey 
hridee, England, regional adviser on 
maternal and child health problems 
Miss Catharina J. F. M 
Nymeeen, the Netherlands, midwifery 
tutor at the Maternal and Child Health 
Demonstration Centre in Teheran; Dr 
Edward Haddad, adviser for a demon 


sfration campaign for the prevention 


Oommen, of 


of trypanosomiasis (sleeping sickness) 


in the Sudan; and Dr. Roland Melville 


Dowdeswell, director at 
the Qalyub Demonstration Area in 
Egypt 

Another virus disease, only recently 
recognized by the medical world, is 
practically a “twin” of poliomyelitis. 
[his conclusion is the result of a study 
carried out by eleven specialists in 
contagious diseases and microbiology 
from six European countries and 
North America. The disease—men- 
ingo-encephalitis—was found in a num- 
ber of cases to be indistinguishable 
from poliomyelitis on either clinical or 
pathological grounds. Only in_ the 
virus laboratory, it was discovered, 


laboratory 


could a correct diagnosis be made. 

A tick appears to be the principal 
transmitter of meningo-encephalitis 
which affects young people and adults, 
usually between the ages of ten and 
thirty, in country and woodland areas 

Like polio, meningo-encephalitis is 
fatal in a certain number of cases and 
may cause paralysis. The virus of 
meningo-encephalitis also 
number of inapparent or very mild 
cases of the disease which may pass 
completely unnoticed. And like polio, 
it is a seasonal disease appearing in the 
spring, reaching a peak in July and 
August and disappearing entirely be- 
fore December 


Causes a 


Korea 


HE restoration of the Medical Col- 

lege and Hospital in Taegu has been 
completed with the assistance of the 
United Nations Korean Reconstruc- 
tion Agency. The main medical col- 
lege building contains 
laboratories and library, an auditorium 
and college administrative offices. 
The other hospital buildings house 


classrooms, 


ophthalmological, ear, nose and throat, 
pediatric, and dental polyclinics, a free 
clinic, laboratories, operating theatres, 
wards and the nurses’ quarters and 
8c hool 

Switzerland has provided a medical 
mission for the technical advice and 
vuidance needed to restore teaching 
facilities at this major medical centre 
1 Swiss Red Cross team of fourteen 
medical, technical and administrative 
personnel has been at the Taegu Hos- 
pital since September 1954 to develop 
medical and nursing courses and to 
assist in training doctors, as well as 
advanced students, in modern medical 


and surgical procedures 


Travel 
_ LARLY scheduled international 
bus services in Europe will be 
expanded in 1956, helping to meet the 
growing demands of tourist traffic in 
Europe. License applications for new 
routes were considered at a recent 
meeting of the Economic Commission 
for Europe’s Working Party on Inter- 








national Passenger Transport Services 
by Road. 

One of the additional services will 
be the longest international bus line 
in Europe, providing, on a fixed time- 
table basis, a journey to and from 
Oslo with stopovers in Paris, Madrid, 
Lyons and Cologne. Other lines to 
receive favorable consideration go be- 
tween cities in Switzerland and Spain 
and Switzerland and France. Negotia- 
tions are continuing on new applica- 
tions for lines from Amsterdam to 
Belgrade and return and Geneva- 
Belgrade. 

While a great many tourists will 
travel on these scheduled passenger 
services, the ECE considers a much 
greater volume of traffic will be car- 
ried on what are known as circular 
tours. On these trips the same party 
is carried on an international round 
trip journey in the same vehicle. No 
special authorization has been required 
for these circular tours since the free- 
dom of the road agreement was con- 
cluded in the Economic Commission 
for Europe in 1947, 


Arab Refugees 
—_ Arab refugees in Gaza 
will have new land for farming. 
A joint land survey undertaken by the 
United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency and the Egyptian authorities 
in November 1954 has covered an 
area of about 60,000 dunums (15,000 
acres) of sandy, state domain land 
made available by the Egyptian au- 
thorities. By measuring the depth of 
sand layers through some 8,000 bores, 
5,600 dunums (1,400 acres) have been 
classified as suitable for dry farming, 
fruit tree and vegetable growing. 

One million forest seedlines offered 
by UNRWa last year and grown in 
Government nurseries in Gaza are now 
being planted as breakers to protect 
the farming areas from strong westerly 
winds and drifting sand dunes. More 
than 200,000 Arab from 
Palestine, together with 100,000 local 
inhabitants, are crammed at present 


refugees 


in the twenty-five by five mile strip. 


Technical Assistance 


A Group of fifteen senior officials of 
the Indian 

the U.S.S.R. studying the economic 
development of the U.S.S.R. and the 
facilities available for training Indian 


Government is in 


nationals under the Expanded Program 
of Technical Assistance in various 
technical fields within the Indian Gov- 
ernment’s program of industrial and 
Among In 


economic development 


dian officials participating are the 


Chairman of the Central Water and 
Power Commission, the Director of 
the Bureau of Mines, the Deputy Di- 
rector-General of Civil Aviation, the 
Agricultural Commissioner, the Direc- 
tor of Locust Control and the In- 
spector General of Forests. The 
itinerary includes Moscow, Leningrad, 
Riga, Kiev, the Donetz Basin, Kak- 
hovka, Krivoi-Rog, Tbilisi, Azerbaid- 
jan S.S.R., Tashkent, Balkhash and 
Stalingrad. ... 

The Chief of the Community 
Project Administration of India, S. K. 
Dey, is advising Indonesia on its com- 
munity development program. With 
the assistance of a team of advisers 
provided by the Technical Assistance 
Administration, Indonesia is prepar- 
ing a five-year plan of economic and 
social development in which com- 
munity development, as a stimulant 
to mobilize the energy and enthusiasm 
of the people through self-help at the 
local level, will play a major part. 
Mr. Dey has been administering in 
India what is currently the largest 
community development program in 
the world. 


Children’s Fund 


pe 58,000 pounds of coffee, a 
‘J contribution from Guatemala to 
the United Nations Children’s Fund, 
has been sold by the Fund for a total 
of $30,550 in net proceeds. The Fund 
has received a contribution of $9,282 
from the Central Community Chest of 
Japan. New 1955 contributions made 
by Afghanistan, Denmark, Guate- 
mala, Israel, Monaco, Morocco and 
Sweden, total $300,080. 


Bank 


ie International Bank for Recon- 

struction and Development has 
made a loan in various currencies 
equivalent to $70 million for projects 
to increase agricultural production, in- 
dustrial output and electric power serv 
ice in southern Italy. About half the 
loan will be used for projects on the 
mainland, the rest for projects on the 
island of Sicily. The latter include con- 
struction works for irrigation on the 
Catania plain, in eastern Sicily, and 
construction of five new factories 
Iwo industrial plants—a woolen mill 
and a pulp and paper factory——seven 
power stations and a transmission line 
will be built on the mainlaind. Eight 
different power projects will by 1957 
increase generating capacity in the 


area by one sixth over 1954. S.R 


Cope has been appointed Director of 
the Department of Operations for Eu- 
rope, Africa and Australia, effective 
June 16. Effective June 1, Simon Alde- 
wereld, of the Netherlands, has been 
appointed Director of the Department 
of Technical Operations. 


Repertory of Practice 


Whe first volume of the Repertory 
of Practice of United Nations 
Organs requested by a General As- 
sembly resolution last November has 
been released. The volume covers the 
first twenty-two Articles of the United 
Nations Charter. In all, there will be 
five volumes. The remaining four 
volumes will be issued in July and 
August. 


When complete, the five volumes 
of the Repertory will cover all of the 
Articles of the Charter in respect of 
which there have been decisions and 
discussions by United Nations organs 
from the time they began functioning 
to September 1, 1954. 


Anniversary 


‘ke tenth anniversary year of the 
United Nations brings a double 
celebration to one of its consultative 
non-governmental organizations, the 
Women's International League for 
Peace and Freedom, founded at The 
Hague (as the International Commit- 
tee of Women for Permanent Peace) 
in 1915. Its fortieth anniversary meet- 
ing will be held at Mills College, Oak- 
land, California following the com- 
memorative meetings of the United 
Nations. Briefly stated, the working 
principles of the WiLPP are: that peace 
is more than an absence of war, it is 
a positive principle in human relation 
ships; that liberty of the spirit is a 
basic value; that justice is essential to 
peace and freedom. Two members of 
the League have won the Nobel Prize 
for promotion of peace—the late Jane 
Addams in 1931 and Emily Greene 
Balch in 1946, both former presidents 
of the organization. Headquarters of 
the witpr are now in Geneva. The 
organization maintains an official ob 
server at United Nations Headquarters 
who reports to members on Assembly 
and Security Council meetings, the 
work of the Trusteeship Council and 
Economic and Social Council, and the 
specialized agencies. The organization 
is in consultative status with the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and with the 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
and the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 
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The pile face of a nu lear reactor at the Oak Ridge National Labe y in the United States 








Atoms tor Peace 


A Preview of the Conference 


B' unanimous vote, the General Assembly of the 
United Nations decided last December that an in 
ternational technical conference of governinents should 
be held, under the auspices of the United Nations, to 
explore means of developing the peaccful uses of 
atonuic energy through international cooperation 
Chis decision formed part of an Assembly resolution 
adopted on the basis of an “atoms-for-peace” proposal 
Australia, 
Belgium, Canada, France, the Union of South Africa, 
the United Kingdom and the United States 


origiually sponsored by seven Members 


In the preamble to this resolution, the General As 
sembly declared its belief “that the benefits arising 
from the momentous discovery of atomic energy should 
be placed at the service of mankind” and its desire * to 
promote energetically the use of atomic energy to the 
end that it will ry nly the peaceful pursuits of 
mankind 

One part of th 


establishment of an_ International 


resolution endorsed the proposed 
Atomic 


Agency, recalling in this connection the initiative taken 


Energy 


by the President of the United States in his address to 
the Assembly in 1953 

Ihe second part of the resolution dealt with the hold 
ing of the international technical conference on the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy It decided that, in 
particular, the conference should study “the develop 
ment of atomic power and consider other technical 
areas——such as biology medicine, radiation, protection 
and fundamental science—in which international co- 
operation might most effectively be accomplished.” 


Conference Participants and Officers 


The General Assembly also decided that all Member 
states of the United Nations or of the specialized 
agencies should be invited to participate in the Con 


ference. It left the precise date und venue to be dec ded 
by the United Nations Secretary-General and an Ad 
visory Committee composed of representatives of 
Brazil, Canada, France, India, the U.S.S.R., the United 
Kingdom and the United State The: 
represented in the Advisory Committee by Dr. J. Costa 
Ribeiro, Dr. W. B. Lewis, Dr. Bertrand Goldschmidt, 
Dr. Homi J. Bhabha, Academician D. V. Skobeltzin, Sir 
John Cockcroft and Dr. 1. 1. Rabi 


This Ac’: isory Committee met with Secretary-General 
Dag Hammarskjold in New York, January 17 to 28, 
and agreed that the Conference should be held in 


Members are 


Geneva from August 8 to August 20, 1955; that invita 
tions should be sent to the 60 United Nations Member 
states and to 24 non-Member states which are members 
of pecialized agencies. It also drew up a topi al agenda 
and rules of procedure for the Conference 

rhe invitations to the Governments were sent by 
the Secretary-General on February | 


The 24 members of the specialized agencies which 
Albania 
Austria, Bulgaria, Cambodia, Ceylon, Finland, Federal 


are not Members of the United Nations are 


Republic of Germany, Jordan, Hungary, Ireland, Italy, 
Japan, Republic of Korea, Laos, Libya, Monaco, Nepal 
Portugal, Romania, San Marino, Spain, Switzerland 
Vatican City and Vietnam 


In his letter of invitation, the Secretary-General in 
formed the Governments that he had appointed Dr 
Homi J. Bhabha, Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission of India, as President of the Conference, 
and Professor Walter G. Whitman, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, to be Conference Secretary- 
General 

The Secretary-General had previously appointed a 
United Nations internal working party to work directly 
with him on matters relating to the International Con- 
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ference. It is composed of Dr Ralph J. Bunche and 
Ilya S. Tchernychev, Under-Secretaries of the United 
Nations, and Dr. Gunnar Randers, a Norwegian atomic 
scientist previously named as special consultant and 
scientific adviser to the Secretary-General on matters 
pertaining to the problem of peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. 

Subsequently, the Secretary-General appointed Vik- 
tor S. Vavilov of the Institute of Physics of the Academy 
of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. to be Deputy Conference 
Secretary-General. 

Six Vice-Presidents of the Conference were ap- 
pointed by the Secretary-General as follows from a 
list of nominees designated by their Governments: 

General Bernardino C. de Mattos of Brazil, Chair 
man of that country’s Atomic Energy Commission; Dr 
W. B. Lewis of Canada, Vice President, Research and 
Development, Atomic Energy of Canada, Ltd., Chalk 
River, Ontario; Francis Perrin of France, High Com- 
missioner for Atomic Energy in that country; D. V. 
Skobeltzin of the U.S.S.R., a department head in the 
Physical Faculty at the University of Moscow and a 
member of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R.; 
Sir John Cockcroft of the United Kingdom, Director 
of the Atomic Energy Research Establishment at Har- 
well, England; Dr. I. I. Rabi of the United States, 
Chairman of the General Advisory Committee to the 
United States Atomic Energy Commission and Higgins 
Professor of Physics at Columbia University 

On February 3, the Secretary-General informed the 
ten specialized agencies that, to the extent of their 
interest in the Conference, he cordially invited their 
cooperation and participation in its work. 


Scope and Organization of the Conference 


The Conference will be scientific and non-political 
in character. It will not pass resolutions or approve 
any recommendations. It will bring together eminent 
scientists and other experts from all parts of the world 
to exchange information on the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. 

Under the rules of procedure for the Conference, 
each state invited and each specialized agency may 
send up to five representatives including, as far as 
possible, “individual experts competent in the atomic 
energy field.” However, the representatives may be 
accompanied by as many advisers as they may need 

A large number of scientific papers will be presented 
in advance, but not made public until the Conference 
opens. 

In addition to plenary sessions discussing power 
needs and power supplies in the world, the Conference 
will consist of sessions for five sections dealing with: 
reactors, reactor physics, reactor chemistry and metal- 
lurgy, biological and medical aspects, and applications 
of radioisotopes to research and industrial problems 

At the opening plenary session there will be ad- 
dresses by the Secretary-General and by Dr. Bhabha, 
the President of the Conference. 


At the closing plenary session a report on the high- 
lights of the Conference will be presented by the 
President. 


All meetings will be public, with simultaneous in- 
terpretation into the four official languages of the Con- 
ference—English, French, Russian and Spanish. 

It is planned to hold three simultaneous meetings 
morning and afternoon. In the evenings, lectures of a 
general character will be given by scientists of world 
repute. 

With the large number of contributions anticipated, 
it is unlikely that there will be sufficient time for 
presentation of all the important papers submitted. 
rherefore, a selection of those to be read to the Con- 
ference will be made by a panel of scientists desig- 
nated by the United Nations Secretary-General on the 
advice of the Advisory Committee. However, papers 
not presented orally will be considered as part of the 
Conference, provided they conform to its purposes, 
and will be included in the published proceedings. 

The rules of procedure provide for discussion in the 
plenary and section meetings of the papers presented. 


As the agenda shows (see page 47), among the main 
concerns of the Conference will be the production of 
power through nuclear reactors, and the use of radio- 
active isotopes in medicine, biology, agriculture and 


industry. 
The following background information on nuclear 
reactors and on isotopes is given as an introduction to 


the agenda. 


Nuclear Reactors 


A nuclear reactor might be described as a furnace 
where heat is generated not by the burning of coal but 
by the fission or splitting of atomic nuclei in a chain 
reaction. The heat is carried away to form steam that 
turns the blades of a turbine which, as in a conven- 
tional coal-burning power plant, produces electricity 
from the generator which it drives. 

The fuel in a reactor may be natural uranium—a 
mixture composed of 140 parts of uranium with atomic 
weight 238 to one part of uranium with atomic weight 
235. Only the U-235 is burned in the reactor which 
can therefore be smaller in size if it is designed to use 
enriched uranium that is, natural uranium from 
which some of the U-238 has been removed. 

If a reactor contains both U-235 and U-238, some 
of the latter may be converted, through a series of 
atomic reactions, into plutonium, a new element which 
may also be used as fuel. Similarly, if thorium is pres- 
ent in an operating reactor, some of this is converted 
into another fuel, U-233. If the amount of new fuel 
produced in a reactor is greater than the amount of 
original fuel consumed, the reactor is said to breed. 

To make the atomic fuel give up energy, it must be 
bombarded with neutrons. These are uncharged par- 
ticles found in atomic nuclei. One neutron striking a 
nucleus of U-235 in the reactor core can cause fission 





of that nucleus and send more than two other neutrons 
flying outwards, each of which in turn may strike other 
nuclei and continue as a branching chain reaction. 
When fission occurs, energy is released in the form of 
heat. A liquid or gas coolant is circulated around the 
fuel to carry off the heat. The coolant is pumped to a 
heat-exchanger where the heat is used to operate a 
turbine. 

Experiments are being carried out with different 
types of coolants—for example, water, gas, air or liquid 
metals—to find out which is the most efficient in various 
reactors. 

The process may be simplified with the use of boiling 
water reactors, in which the water coolant is allowed 
to boil and the resulting steam used directly to drive 
a turbine. 

A nuclear reactor must have a control mechanism 
to ensure that the chain reaction will not get out of 
hand, and a shield to protect operating personnel from 
radiation which arises as a consequence of the fission. 
In some reactors, the shield is a wall of concrete several 
feet thick; in others the fuel elements are immersed in 
water, which serves both as a coolant and as a shield. 

In some types of reactors, fission is most easily 
brought about if the neutrons are slowed down from 
their original speed, so that they can be captured 
readily. The slowing down is achieved by means of a 
moderator—perhaps graphite arranged with uranium 
slugs in a lattice-like pile, heavy water surrounding a 


uranium core, or even ordinary water, Slowed-down 
neutrons are often referred to as “thermal neutrons.” 

In “fast” reactors no moderator is necessary, as Rcu- 
trons are used at their original speed. In addition, 
some work has been done on “intermediate” reactors, 
in which the neutrons are partially slowed down, but 
not to thermal speeds. In some reactors, heavy water 
or ordinary water is used both as moderator and as 
coolant. Some experimental models combine fuel and 
moderator in a single liquid. These, in which the fuel 
is in solution in a liquid, are called “homogeneous 
reactors,” to distinguish them from the more common 
heterogeneous type, in which the solid fuel elements 
are arranged in a lattice structure, surrounded by the 
moderator. 

While the bill for fuel alone in nuclear power may 
be comparatively low, the capital cost for reactors is 
high, and the total bill for nuclear power includes the 
cost of some processes not found in conventional power 
plants—for example, recovery of plutonium or U-233 
produced in the reactor from the original elements, 
separation of any unused fuel from the highly radio- 
active fission products, and the safe disposal of those 
fission products. 


Isotopes 


While atomic power, thus far, has been demonstrated 
only in a few relatively small experimental plants, many 
important results have already come from the use of 


radioactive isotopes. (Continued on page 46) 


‘May Have Consequences of Deep Political Significance’ 


encouraging impressions” were 


— RY 


brought back to New York by Secretary- 


General Dag Hammarskjold from the second 
session of the Advisory Committee on the In- 
ternational Conference on the Peaceful Uses 
of Atomic Energy, held in Paris during the 
week of May 23. 

While the session was concerned only with 
administrative arrangements, the attitude was 
one of friendly cooperation in all matters, Mr. 
Hammarskjold said, and the spirit reflected, 
he felt, a broader trend. 

“It is now clear that the Conference will 
achieve a worldwide sharing of knowledge in 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy far beyond 
what we have had before,” the Secretary-Gen- 
eral stated at a press conference at Headquar- 
ters on June 2, “It may even prove more 
important for the future than our highest hopes 
anticipated when the Assembly voted to hold 
it. The attitude with which all concerned seem 
to be approaching the Conference is one that 
at the same time transcends power politics and 


also may become in itself a constructive in- 
fluence toward reducing political tensions. 

“In this sense, the Geneva Conference may 
turn out to be not only the greatest and most 
universal of all scientific meetings, but also a 
non-political conference which nevertheless has 
consequences of deep political significance. 

“When I returned from the Paris meetings, 
words that President Eisenhower used in his 
‘Atoms-for-Peace’ speech before the General 
Assembly here in 1953 kept running through 
my mind—his flat rejeciion of the prospect 
that ‘atomic colossi are doomed malevolently 
to eye each other indefinitely across a trembling 
world’ and his hope that the development of 
effective international cooperation in the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy would show that ‘the 
great powers of the earth, both of the East and 
of the West, are interested in human aspiration 
first rather than in building up the armaments 
of war.’ 

“This is the direction, at least, in which I 
believe we are trying to move.” 





A Brighter Picture 


In Non-Self-Governing 


Lands 


By J. V. Scott, 


Chairman, Committee on tInformation from 
Non-Self-Governing Territories 


lations in_ the Territories. 


While confirming general con- 


Under Article 73e of the Charter, Mem- 


bes Committee on Informa 
her states administering the world’s de- 


tion from Non-Self-Gov 


erning Territories in May pendent territories transmit annually to demnations of race discrimina- 


completed its second cycle of the United Nations “statistical and other tion the report emphasizes the 


discussions of economic, social information of a technical nature relat- development of positive pro- 
and educational conditions in 


the Territories. In 1949, when 


ing to economic, social and educational grams for collaboration § in 
public affairs among all groups 


Public 


conditions in the territories for which 


they are respectively responsible. . . . in the 
health, nutrition and _ labor 


the Committee was first estab Territories 


lished on a three-year basis 4 commentary on this important aspect 


the General Assembly agreed of United Nations work is given here by questions are among other 


Mr. J. V. Seott, of New Zealand, Chair- principal topics treated. 


that each year it should give 


particular attention to one of 
the major subjects within its from 
terms of reference. Following 
this plan, a report was first 
adopted on educational con 
ditions. This was followed in 
the next year by a report on economic conditions and 
in the third year by a report on social conditions, Fur 
ther reports on each of these subjects were drawn up 
in 1953, 1954 and in 1955 

This year’s report is again concerned with social 
conditions. A discussion of community development 
and similar movements designed to promote better 
living for the inhabitants of the Non-Self-Governing 
Territories, by stimulating the active participation ol 
the whole community, figures among its important 
passages. A second major passage deals with race re- 


man of the Committee on Information 
Von-Sel f-Coverning 
which held its annual session at United 
Nations Headquarters during April-May. 


This side of the discussions 
Territories in the Committee is often de- 
scribed as technical. In this 
technical and largely non-con- 
troversial field the Committee 
can, as at present established, 
make its most useful contribution to the improvement 
of the welfare of the people of the Non-Self-Governing 
lerritories. Most of the Non-Self-Governing Territories 
lie in the tropical zone of the earth’s surface. With few 
exceptions they are poor in natural resources, under- 
developed and backward in terms of human progress 
These conditions did not arise as a result of the de- 
pendent status of the territories. Indeed, in the years 
since World War II great advances have been made 
by the Non-Self-Governing peoples with the accelerated 
assistance that has been provided by administering 





powers from their resources of manpower, technology, 
finance and experience 

This overall development has now proceeded to the 
point where an increasing number of the Territories 
are crossing the threshold of autonomy and can look 
forward with hope to reaching, in the foreseeable future, 
the goal established in the Charter of a full measure 
of self-government. In no spirit of complacency it may 
now be asserted that the picture of conditions in the 
colonial world is immeasurably brighter than it was 
ten years ago 


Pooling of Knowledge 


It is in the constructive exchange of experiences, in 
the discussion of problems of administration and meth- 
ods for their solution, in the pooling of knowledge of 
a technical and quasi-technical character, and in the 
understanding of common difficulties that the Commit 
tee can be of most assistance to administering and non- 
administering members alike. 

This technical work has undoubtedly improved over 
the years. Much detailed information is supplied by 
Governments concerned and explained and examined 
by experts attached to some delegations. Yet the dis- 
cussions to be realistic must also range over many 
questions of philosophy and policy. Emphasis was 
placed this year on a recognition of the importance of 
human individuality and on the dignity of man express- 
ing his individuality in the service of the community; on 
the family as the basic social unit in any progressive 
community; and on the achievement of an integrated 
society on the basis of the free institutions of all sec- 
tions. 

The report, which was unanimously adopted this 
year on social conditions in the Non-Self-Governing 
lerritories, was carefully considered. It should give 
useful publicity to the social progress made in various 
territories and should strengthen general policies and 
programs. The report will be submitted to the General 
Assembly. If, as may be anticipated, it is approved, it 
will be communicated to the administering members; 
and the usual practice has been to see that it reaches 
those in positions best qualified to profit from the 
views expressed. Recently, the Committee was de- 
scribed in a New York newspaper as “little known but 
important.” This side of the work of the Committee 
is certainly important. It should be better known. 


Controversial Sphere 


Unfortunately what is better known is the contro- 
versial side of the Committee’s work. France and the 
United Kingdom, whose collaboration in the Commit- 
tee remains close and fruitful, have reservations of 
principle on the Committee’s constitutionality and on 
any political aspects that may be brought forward 
during its meetings. Belgium remains absent from the 
Committee. Often too, the Committee serves as “a 
whipping boy” for those who are dissatisfied with the 


course of discussions on “colonial” tissues in other 


organs of the United Nations. Happily that aspect of 
the Committee’s debates was largely absent at this 
session 

This year the Committee examined the question of 
its renewal, its terms of reference and composition AN 
draft resolution moved by Burma, India and Iraq (see 
also page 38) would have invited the General Assem- 
by to renew the Committee for an indeterminate period; 
with terms of reference which would have permitted 
recommendations on a regional basis as well as recom- 
mendations for Non-Self-Governing Territories in gen- 
eral as at present; with the possibility of observer status 
for certain of the territories. Each of these three points 
is a matter of controversy. In the Committee itself 
concessions were made. The resolution, as adopted for 
submission to the General Assembly, would renew the 
Committee for a further three-year term 


The questions of a form of direct representation for 
Non-Self-Governing Territories and of regional recom- 
mendations were dropped. With these changes it was 
possible for some of the administering members, includ- 
ing my own Government, to vote in favor. It is to be 


hoped that a generally acceptable solution will be 


reached at the next session of the General Assembly. 

This should be possible if, as in the Committee of 
Information itself, there is recognition of the rights, 
as well as the special responsibilities, of the administer- 
ing members. Chapter XI does not impose obligations 
on them alone; it carries a recognition by all members 
of the United Nations that the administering members 
are in fact responsible for the administration of the 
territories. 

Accordingly my own Government, for example, has 
always contested any unwarranted extension of the 
Charter which gives or appears to give supervisory 
powers to United Nations organs in this field. Yet, we 
have welcomed the interchange of information, the 
opportunity given to administering members to show 
what they are doing, and to non-administering mem- 
bers to contribute their views and comments. 


General Harmony 


As Chairman of the sixth session of the Committee, 
I was happy to find a general harmony among the 
delegations to the Committee. More than that I felt 
that the general course of the debates reflected United 
Nations procedures at their best—an issue of impor 
tance, in this case that of the existence, functions and 
role of the Committee debated with moderation; reser- 
vations of principle legitimately advanced; frank dis- 
cussions held within the limits laid down and on the 
basis of carefully examined information and reports; 
the recognition of the substantial character of the 
problems under consideration; and above all the search 
for agreed solutions representing a consensus of opinion 
in the Committee and designed to assist those who are 
engaged in meeting problems of everyday life among 
the varied conditions of the Non-Self-Governing Ter 
ritories 








Economic and Social Council 


Concludes Nineteenth Session 


Program on Freedom of Information 


fhe Economic and Social Council at the second 

part of its nineteenth session, held at Headquarters 
from May 1|6 through 27, adopted resolutions on free- 
dom of information, restrictive business practices, trans- 
port and communications, wood pulp and paper, inter 
national arbitral awards, maintenance obligations, the 
Children’s Fund, Korea, population, and trade union 
rights 

Commenting on the results of the session, Sir Doug 
las ¢ ‘opland, of Australia, President of the Council, said 
that the meetings were marked by a much more cordial 
tone than had been customary at meetings of the United 
Nations where controversial issues had been discussed 

While there had been acute differences on some of 
the items, Sir Douglas said, these differences had been 
expounded in an atmosphere much less charged with 
ideological controversy than had been the case over re 
cent years when “the cold war” dominated all interna 
tional proceedings. This might be a temporary phase, 
expressing the current international temper in which 
less emphasis was being placed upon ideological 
differences. and more on the need for these differences 
to be accepted as an inevitable historical fact to which 
nations had to become accustomed in their normal in- 
ternational relations. In no agency of the United Na 
tions, Sir Douglas declared, was it more important that 
this should be the case than in the Economic and So- 
cial Council, which was charged with the long term 
responsibility of studying and making recommendations 
upon basic economic and social issues that vitally af- 
fect the whole range of international relations. 

The item debated the longest (in the Social Com- 
mittee) and which, Sir Douglas said, “raised a greater 
element of controversy than any other question,” was 
Freedom of Information. The Council adopted the four 
resolutions submitted to it by its Social Committee 

The first resolution requests the Secretary-General 
to put into operation a program to promote freedom of 
information by providing such services as experts, fel- 
lowships and seminars 

The new program, which is to be carried out in close 
collaboration with the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization, is to be based on the 
proposals made in a report by the Secretary-General on 
ways to promote among news personnel a wider know!l- 
edge of the United Nations, foreign countries and inter- 
national affairs. The Secretary-General is asked to sub- 
mit an estimate of the costs involved and the General 
Assembly is urged to include in the regular budget of 
the United Nations far 1956 sufficient funds to provide 


for the implementation of this program. The vote was 
15 to none, with 3 abstentions (Australia, France, 
United Kingdom ). 

In the second resolution, the Council urges all states 
to cease the practice of censoring outgoing news dis- 
patches during peacetime, and also urges all states to 
facilitate the unrestricted transmission of news by tele 
communication services as recommended at the Buenos 
Aires Plenipotentiary Conference of the International 
Celecommunication Union. The resolution also provides 
for the transmittal of certain reports to governments 
and professional associations. The vote was 14 in favor, 
2 against (Czechoslovakia, U.S.S.R.), with 2 abstentions 
(Argentina, Venezuela). 

The third resolution concerns the draft Convention 
on Freedom of Information originally prepared by a 
Conference in Geneva in 1948 and later revised by an 
ad hoc Committee. Under it, the Council expresses re- 
gret that the repeated discussions on the draft Conven- 
tion have failed to produce agreement on a formula 
which would describe permissible limitations on free- 
dom of information, and states that in the absence of a 
wide measure of agreement on the basic problems in- 
volved, an international convention would be unlikely 
to prove an effective instrument. 


The Council then concludes reluctantly that further 
action at this stage on the draft Convention on Free- 
dom of Information would be unprofitable and recom- 
mends that the General Assembly consider the draft 
Convention at its twelfth session in 1957 in the hope 
that conditions will be more favorable at that time. The 
vote was 11 to 3 (Egypt, India, Yugoslavia), with 
4 abstentions (Czechoslovakia, France, Pakistan, 
U.S.S.R.). 

A further study of the problem of development of 
domestic information media in underdeveloped coun- 
tries is called for in the fourth resolution. The Council 
requests Members of the United Nations or of special- 
ized agencies to transmit to the Secretary-General in- 
formation on the media of information in their terri- 
tories and on plans to develop these media and also 
suggestions for possible international action to promote 
the media of information of underdeveloped countries. 
The Secretary-General is requested to prepare in con- 
sultation with UNESCO, a report which would serve as a 
basis on which the Council would formulate a program 
of concrete action. The vote was 16 in favor, none 
against, with 2 abstentions (Australia, United King- 
dom). 


















§ ew reports of the Population Commission, Sir Doug- 

las said, had attracted much attention, especially 
in emphasizing the extent to which improved health and 
sanitation standards will increase the expectation of life 
and contribute to expanding populations in many coun- 
tries with already large numbers. This might be aptly 
described as “death control,” and it was likely to have 
quite startling effects upon the world economic situa- 
tion and especially the demand for food and raw mate- 
rials, he said. 

The Council unanimously took note of the report of 
the eighth session of the Population Commission (see 
UNiTepD Nations Review, Vol. J, No. 11) and also 
unanimously adopted a resolution emphasizing the need 
to maintain an adequate program of studies on popula- 
tion trends and their relation to economic and social 
factors, especially in the development of the less de- 
veloped countries. The resolution requests the Secre- 
tary-General to make an effort to obtain the coopera- 
tion of qualified scientific institutions in those parts of 
the program of studies in which such cooperation would 
be most useful. 

A third resolution, adopted by 16 votes to none, with 
2 abstentions (Czechoslovakia, U.S.S.R.), invites in- 
terested governments, specialized agencies and non- 
governmental organizations to examine the proceedings 
of the World Population Conference, held last summer 
in Rome, and to give due consideration to demographic 
factors in programs of action in the economic and so- 


cial fields. 


Transportation and Communications 


Ss” draft resolutions were adopted on the report of an- 
other Commission, Transport and Communications, 
on its seventh session. 


Resolution A, adopted unanimously, “takes note” of 
the report of the Transport and Communications Com- 


mission. 


Resolution B, adopted by 14 votes to none, with 3 
abstentions, recommends to governments that they con 
sider the provisions of the draft Protocol on a Uniform 
System of Road Signs and Signals as recommended 
practices when revising their own systems. 

Resolution C, adopted by 15 votes to none, with 2 
abstentions, invites the Secretary-General to continue 
the inquiry seeking governments’ views regarding mini- 
mum uniform regulations for the licensing of motor 
vehicle drivers recommended by a committee of ex- 
perts, and to request those governments which have not 
yet done so to submit their observations. 


Resolution D, adopted by 15 votes to none, with 2 
abstentions, invites the Secretary-General to address a 
new inquiry to governments regarding progress made 
in the implementation of the Recommendations of the 
1947 Meeting of Experts on Passports and Frontier 
Formalities. 








Resolution E, adopted by 15 votes to none, with 2 
abstentions, invites the Secretary-General to circulate 
the report of the Committee of Experts on the Trans- 
port of Dangerous Goods to Governments of Member 
states for their comments, and to reconvene the Com- 
mittee of Experts as soon as he has received a sufficient 
number of replies. 


Resolution F, adopted by 15 votes to none, with 2 
abstentions, decides to delete from the work program 
the project “Preparation and Editing of the Transport 
and Communications Review”; approves the rest of the 
work program recommended by the Commission; and 
invites the latter, in carrying out its work, to take into 
consideration the importance of transport and com- 
munications in integrated economic development and in 
international trade. Discontinuance of publication of the 
Transport and Communications Review had not been 
recommended by the Commission but was decided upon 
by the Council following a proposal to that effect by 
the Secretary-General., 


mM” of the comments from governments on the re 
port of an ad hoc Committee containing draft 


Articles of Agreement for the prevention, on the part of 
private or public commercial enterprises, of business 
practices affecting international trade which have harm- 
ful effects on the expansion of production or trade or 
on economic development were, on the whole, favor 
able. The United States, however, felt that the sub- 
stantial differences in national policies in the field of 
restrictive business practices were so great that the pro- 
posed international agreement would not be effective 
in accomplishing the desired purpose 


The Council adopted, by 15 votes to none, with 3 
abstentions (Czechoslovakia, U.S.S.R., United King- 
dom), a resolution which reaffirms its continuing con- 
cern with the existence in international trade of restric- 
tive business practices which have harmful effects on 
the attainment of higher standards of living, full em 
ployment, and conditions of economic and social prog 
ress and development. The Council urges governments 
to continue the examination of restrictive business prac- 
tices with a view to the adoption of laws, measures and 
policies which will counteract such effects. 


It recommends that Member states continue to com- 
municate to the Secretary-General information concern- 
ing laws, measures and policies adopted by them in 
respect to such restrictive business practices and re- 
quests the Secretary-General, inter alia, to suggest fur- 
ther consideration of the matter at a later session of the 
Council and for this purpose to continue to summarize 
information concerning restrictive practices in interna- 
tional trade and to prepare a bibliography on the 
nature of restrictive business practices and of their ef- 
fect on economic development, employment and inter- 
national trade. 


A. A. Fomin, of the U.S.S.R., explained that he had 
abstained from voting because he considered that the 
whole matter of restrictive business practices should 
have been approached from a broader angle, taking 
into consideration the question of discriminatory meas 
ures in international trade 


Pulp and Paper 


Aco NICATION from the Food and Agriculture 

Organization summarized the survey “World Pulp 
and Paper Resources” and gave an account of the con 
clusions of the conference on the development of pulp 
and paper industries held in Buenos Aires in October 
1954 


The survey found that while consumption is rising 
more rapidly in underdeveloped areas than in the indus- 
trial countries, production is still overwhelmingly con 
centrated in Europe and North America, On the other 
hand, the underdeveloped countries of Latin America, 
Africa and Asia possess ample resources for paper 
making. The Buenos Aires conference reached the 
conclusion that to achieve a reasonable level of con 
sumption by 1965, an annual new investment of some 
$50 million to $90 million would be required in Latin 
America 


In a unanimous resolution the Council transmits the 
reports to Member states and the specialized agencies 
for their study and guidance in connection with requests 
for technical and financial assistance and programs for 
the development of pulp and paper resources. The 
Council recommends that sympathetic consideration be 
given to requests for technical assistance under the ex- 
panded program from interested governments in the 
field of development of pulp and paper resources and 
the planning and development of pulp and paper in- 
dustries with due regard to national and regional re- 
sources, facilities and markets 


Fao is invited, within its existing programs of work, 
to continue its efforts to promote an orderly long-term 
development of pulp and paper production throughout 
the world, acting as heretofore in close collaboration 
with other specialized agencies and organs of the United 
Nations, including the regional commissions. 

The Council expresses the hope that, whenever ap 
propriate, private capital will be afforded a reasonable 
opportunity to participate in any necessary development 
of pulp and paper resources, a paragraph the Council 
in a separate vote adopted by 14 votes to none, with 
4 abstentions (Australia, Czechoslovakia, U.S.S.R. and 
Yugoslavia ) 

Mr. Fomin explained that he had abstained because 
this paragraph was “an accidental addendum” of which 
he took “a dim view.” 

A. H. Loomes, of Australia, explained that he had 
abstained because he considered it was not appropriate 
for the Council to express an opinion on a matter which 
was for the governments concerned to determine 


4 Yen report of an ad hoc Committee established last 

year, which met in March 1955, contains a new 
draft convention aimed at facilitating the enforcement 
of arbitral awards made in settlement of disputes aris- 
ing out of business transactions between parties resid- 
ing fin different countries. The Committee felt that a 
new convention was necessary because the 1927 Geneva 
Convention no longer corresponded to the requirements 
of international trade 


The 1927 Convention stipulates that, to be enforce- 
able, an award must conform not only to the agree- 
ment of the parties but also to the national law govern- 
ing arbitral procedure. The new draft provides that in 
the territories of any contracting state to which the con- 
vention applies, an arbitral award shall be recognized 
as binding and shall be enforced in accordance with the 
rules of procedure of the territory where the award is 
enforced, provided that the parties named in the award 
have agreed to settle their differences by means of 
arbitration, and that in the country where the award 
was made, this award has become final and operative. 


By a vote of 16 in favor, none against, with | absten- 
tion (United States), the Council adopted a resolution 
which requests the Secretary-General to transmit the 
draft Convention and the Report of the ad hoc Com- 
mittee to governments of Member and non-Member 
states for their consideration and comments with re- 
spect to the text of the Convention and the desirability 
of convening a conference to conclude a convention 
and also to ascertain whether they are prepared to par- 
ticipate in such a Conference. The Council also requests 
the Secretary-General to transmit the draft Convention 
and the report of the Committee to the International 
Chamber of Commerce and to such other non-govern- 
mental organizations in consultative status as may be 
interested in international commercial arbitration, for 
their comments; and to the International Institute for 
the Unification of Private Law, for its information. 

The Secretary-General is requested to prepare a 
report in time for the Council’s twenty-first session in 
1956. 

Walter Kotschnig, of the United States, explained 
that he abstained in the vote because it was unlikely 
his country would participate in any conference called 
to consider the draft convention. The enforcement of 
foreign arbitral awards within the United States, he 
said, was in many cases a state matter rather than a 
federal matter. 


7? Council decided to call a conference of pleni- 
potentiaries to complete the drafting of and to sign 
the Convention on the Recovery Abroad of Claims of 


Maintenance prepared by a committee of experts in 
1952 


The resolution, adopted by a vote of 7 in favor, 3 
against (Egypt, Turkey, United States), with 8 absten- 


tions (Argentina, Australia, Czechoslovakia, India. 





Pakistan, United Kingdom, U.S.S.R., Venezuela), notes 
that a report by the Secretary-General indicates that a 
substantial number of governments have given an af- 
firmative answer as to the desirability of calling such 
a conference. 

The Council invites to this conference Member states 
and non-Members of the United Nations which are 
members of any of the specialized agencies, the in- 
terested specialized agencies, and non-governmental or- 
ganizations having consultative status with the Council 
The Hague Conference on Private International Law 
and the Rome Institute on the Unification of Private 
International Law are invited to send observers. 


Those voting against the proposal, originally spon- 
sored by Norway, argued that the recovery abroad of 
claims of non-support represented a most complex 
legal problem which could not be dealt with effectively 
through a multilateral convention but should be solved 
through bilateral negotiations. 


ee Council unanimously adopted a resolution by 

which it takes note with satisfaction of the reports 
of the Executive Board of the United Nations Chil- 
dren's Fund covering sessions in September and De- 
cember 1954 and March 1955. UNICEF is currently 
assisting in 254 projects in ninety-one countries and 
territories. The activities of the Fund received the 
highest of praise from members of the Council, Sir 
Douglas said, adding that the Fund is now a permanent 
feature of United Nations activities and will continue 
to promote the health and welfare of children of all 
nations. No other work of the United Nations could 
demonstrate so effectively its impact upon the fortunes 


of people in general throughout the world. Started as 


an emergency fund after the war, it had now, he said, 
become an integral element of the work of the United 
Nations and, working in close cooperation with the 
World Health Organization, was making significant 
contributions to the health and welfare of children in 


all countries. 


tes Council adopted four resolutions submitted by 
its Social Committee on allegations regarding in- 
fringements of trade union rights. 

rhe first refers to an allegation by the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions and requests the Secretary-Gen- 
eral again to invite the Government of Saudi Arabia 
to give its consent to having that allegation referred to 
the International Labor Organization. The vote was 
12 in favor, none against, with 6 abstentions (Argen- 
tina, Czechoslovakia, Dominican Republic, Egypt, 
U.S.S.R., Venezuela). 

rhe second notes with regret that the Government 
of Romania has not responded to the invitation to 
comment on an allegation made by the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions. The vote was 9 
in favor, 2 against (Czechoslovakia, U.S.S.R.), with 7 
abstentions (Argentina, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
Egypt, India, Venezuela, Yugoslavia) 

rhe third resolution notes with regret that the Gov- 
ernment of Spain has not responded to the invitation 
to comment on various allegations relating to that 
country. The vote was 9 in favor, 2 against (Domini- 
can Republic, Venezuela), with 7 abstentions (Argen- 
tina, Czechoslovakia, Ecuador, Egypt, India, U.S.S.R., 
Yugoslavia ) 

rhe fourth resolution would have the Council decide 
to refer to the International Labor Organization an 
allegation against East Germany made by the Interna 
tional Confederation of Free Trade Unions. The vote 
was 11 in favor, 3 against (Czechoslovakia, India, 
U.S.S.R.), with 4 abstentions (Argentina, Egypt, Vene 
zucla, Yugoslavia). 

The Council had before it the report of the Agent 
General of the United Nations Korean Reconstruction 
Agency to the ninth session of the General Assembly 
Mr. Kotschnig pointed out that this report had already 
been thoroughly considered by the General Assembly 
and he moved that the Council merely take note of it 
The motion was carried by 16 votes to none, with 2 
abstentions (Czechoslovakia, U.S.S.R.) 

The Council’s twentieth session opens on July 5 in 
Geneva 








The Release of Four Airmen 


from Peking Imprisonment 


4 ke. Swedish Ambassador in Peking was handed a 

letter on May 29 from Foreign Minister Chou En 
lai of the People’s Republic of China addressed to 
Ihe text of the 
letter was received by the Secretary-General in New 


Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold 


York by cable the next day 

In it Mr. Chou En-lai announced that the investiga 
tion of the cases of four of the fifteen imprisoned Unit 
ed States airmen of the United Nations Command 
whose release, in the name of the United Nations, had 
been sought by Mr. Hammarskjold, had been com 
pleted and that on May 24 the Chinese Supreme Court 
had pronounced its decision that all four should be 
deported immediately from the territory of the People’s 
Republic of China 

In his letter, Mr. Chou En-lai referred to the latest 
of the series of demarches of the Secretary-General to 


The four released pt 
lots being interviewed 
on their arrival at Ho- 
nolulu; (left to right) 
Lieutenant - Colonel 
Heller, Captain Fisch- 
er and Lieutenants 
Cameron and Parks. 


Peking concerning the cases of all the imprisoned fliers 

first, a personal demarche of the Secretary-General 
through the Chinese Ambassador in Stockholm on 
April 23, and, second 
week of May 15, made on behalf of the Secretary- 


a follow-up demarche of the 


General by the Swedish Ambassador in Peking 

The four released airmen reached Hong Kong on 
May 31 en route to their homes 

When news of their release was made known on 
May 30, Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., perma- 
vent representative of the l nited States to the United 
Nations, issued the following statement 

Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold deserves 
great credit. His patience, his skill, his tirelessness 
merit our gratitude and admiration. From the day the 
United Nations resolution was passed last December 


he has left no stone unturned. May the release of these 





four jet pilots be speedily followed by the release of 
the other prisoners.” 

United States Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
sent Mr. Hammarskjold a personal message of appre- 
ciation, and on June 2 General Nathan F. Twining, 
United States Air Force Chief of Staff, called on the 
Secretary-General at United Nations Headquarters to 
thank him for his work in obtaining the release of the 
four fliers. He was accompanied by Mr. Lodge 


No Relaxation of Efforts 


The Secretary-General himself on May 30 com 
mented as follows 

“My first thought is of the happiness of the men and 
of their families that they will soon be home again 

“My colleagues and I in the Secretariat are also 
thankful for whatever contribution our efforts may 
have made to this result 

“So long as the problem of the eleven fliers still 
detained remains unresolved, we shall, of course, in no 
way relax our efforts 

Such efforts, he explained at a press conference on 
June 2, represented a continuous operation which 
would not be concluded until he had done what he 
could within the mandate given to him by the General 
Assembly at its ninth session last December 

He did not consider that it would serve the interests 
of the prisoners remaining in China to say what was 
being done or how it was being done, but he empha- 
sized that the statement that there would be no relaxa- 
tion in his efforts was an understatement 

Mr. Hammarskjold referred to an appeal for restraint 
and sympathy which had been made by a recent visitor 
to Peking, V. K. Krishna Menon, of India, and added 
that he could not emphasize enough how right Mr 


Menon was in asking for that kind of restraint 


“Most Encouraging Result” 

“The result we have achieved is most encouraging 
indeed,” he observed, “but it does not entitle us to any 
change in our restraint, in our whole attitude to this 
problem.” 

The one desire must be to maintain an atmosphere 
as favorable as possible for final success, the Secretary 
General added 

“What has so far happened gives justification for 
hopes of final success, hopes which I have in fact never 
abandoned but which I feel more strongly today than 
ever before,” he stated 

The fifteen fliers, he explained, were his first con 
cern under the formal mandate from the Assembly, 
which was to seek the release, in the name of the Unit 
ed Nations and in accordance with the Korean Armis 
tice Agreement, of the American airmen “and all other 
captured personnel of the United Nations Command 


still detained,” and “to make, by the means most ap- 


propriate in his judgment, continuing and unremitting 
efforts to this end.” 

It was obvious, he thought, that so long as anything 
remained to be done, it was the Secretary-General’s 
duty to feel responsibility. And, while the words of 
the Assembly's resolution went beyond the fifteen fliers 
and referred to other personnel, there was a kind of 
historical development which necessarily made the 
first concern the eleven remaining American airmen, 


plus the four jet pilots just released. 


When questioned regarding the Assembly's request 


to report progress, Mr. Hammarskjold said that so far 


he had felt that a public report during the continued 
negotiations would not be useful or in the interest of 
the fliers; on the contrary, it would likely be harmful 
“unless so watered down as not to mean a thing.” How- 
ever, he would feel obliged to report to the Assembly 
and to the Members of the United Nations as soon as 
that could be done without any harmful effects and at 
all events to the tenth session of the Assembly in Sep 
tember if by that time the whole matter was not con- 


cluded 


There had been conflicting reports that the Secretary 
General had seen the four jet pilots during his mission 
to Peking in January. Mr. Hammarskjold told the cor 
respondents that he had not seen them. If fact, he 
could not have seen them, for they were in Mukden 


at that time 


Improvement in Treatment 


Ihe fliers themselves, in interviews after their re 
lease, said that they had been moved from Mukden to 
Peking around Easter (April 10, 1955) and that there 
had been considerable improvement in their treatment 


after their transfer 


Phe four jet pilots released were Lieutenant-Colonel 
Edwin L. Heller, of Wynnewood, Pennsylvania, Cap 
tain Harold E. Fischer, of Swea City, lowa; First Lieu 
tenant Lyle W. Cameron, of Lincoln, Nebraska; and 
First Lieutenant Roland W. Parks, of Omaha, Nebraska 


At his press conference, the Secretary-General was 
asked if he felt that there had been, as a consequence 
of actions on both sides, a definite lowering of the tem 
perature in the Far East which might contribute to a 


settlement of the problem there 


He replied that it was apparent that the trend was 
in one direction, and he hoped it would remain so 
When an infection went down, he pointed out, the 
fever fell a little more slowly, and there might aiso be 
a risk of setbacks. While it seemed a bit early to talk 
in the terms used by his questioner, it was a fact that 
for the previous few weeks practically everything that 
had been done and said had pointed in one direction, 
and he hoped that the effects would also be felt in the 


~ temperature 
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South West Africz 


: Voting Procedure 


Upheld and a Report on ‘Territory 


® 


\pecogy tage in the long standing issue of South 
f West Africa has been reached with the handing 
down of an advisory opinion by the International Court 
of Justice conceining the voting procedure to be fol 


lowed in the examination of reports and petitions on 


the former mandated territory 


In a previou 
1950 the International Court of Justice had stated that 


advisory opinion handed down in July 


in the exercise of supervisory function previously cx 
ercised by the League of Nations with regard to the 
territory of South West Africa, the degree of uper 
vision to be used by the General Assembly should not 
exceed that which applied under the Mandates system 
and should conform as far as possible to the procedure 
followed in this respect by the Council of the League 


of Nation 


At its ninth session last November, the General As 
sembly adopted a special rule on voting procedure con 
cerning reports and petitions relating to South West 
Africa which called for a two-thirds majority vote 
Since it was maintained that under the practice followed 
by the Cotincil of the League of Nations the unanimity 
rule had prevailed, the Assembly asked the Interna 
tional Court whether the special rule which the Assem 
bly had adopted concerning voting procedure repre 
sented a correct interpretation of the Court’s 1950 
advisory opinion. If not the Assembly asked specific lly 
what voting procedure should be followed in reaching 


decisions on reports and petitions on South West Africa 


Court's Opinion 


On June 7 the International Court unanimously 
opinion that the rule which had been 
adopted by the General As embl 
concerning South West Africa ts a 


of the Court idvisory opinion of July 1950, It may 


handed down itt 
on voting procedure 
correct int rpr tation 
be recalled that in this original advisory opinion the 
International Court stated that the Union of South 
Africa, which is responsible for the administration of 
South West Africa 


irding the territory in 


continue have international 


obligations r accordance with 
the Covenant of the League of Nations and the Man 
date for the territory; that the functions of supervision 
over the Union's administration should be exercised by 
the United Nations, to which reports and petitions 
should be admitted; and that the Union acting alone ts 
not competent to modify the territory's international 
status, such competence resting with the Union acting 


with the consent of the United Nations 


In another resolution on South West Africa the As 
sembly last year invited the Union Government to co 
operate with the Committee on South West Africa, to 


submit reports on its administration of the mandated 
territory, and also to assist the Committee on South 
West Africa in the examination of such reports Al 
though no report has since been submitted by the 
Union Government, the Committee has, during recent 
meetings at Headquarters, reviewed current conditions 
in the territory, on the basis of comprehensive docu- 
mentation prepared by the Secretary-General and 
relevant information taken from the official publications 
issued by the Union Government and the South West 
African administration on the territory as well as other 
official and some unofficial sources 

The Committee, on June 8, unanimously adopted a 
report on conditions in the territory which will be con- 
sidered by the Assembly at its next session. In this 
report the Committee stated that it had found little im- 
provement in the welfare of the indigenous people of 
South West Africa 
discrimination is prevalent throughout the territory and 


The Committee declared that racial 


that the main efforts of the Administration are directed 
almost exclusively in favor of the European inhabitants 
of the territory, often at the expense of the indigenous 
population 


Committee’s Conclusions 


In its conclusions, the Committee’s report reiterated 
that “after nearly four decades of administration under 
the Mandates System, the native inhabitants are still 
not participating in the political development of the ter- 
ritory, their participation in the economic development 
is restricted to that of laborers and the social and edu- 
cational services for their benefit are far from satis 
factory After examining for the second successive 
year conditions in the territory, the Committee has 
found no significant improvement in the moral and 
material welfare of the native inhabitants.” 

South West Africa, over which the Union of South 
\frica was granted a Mandate after the First World 
War, is the only remaining Mandated Territory. All 
other League of Nations Mandates have either become 
independent states or have been placed under the In- 
ternational Trusteeship System 

At successive sessions since 1947, the General As 
sembly has asked the Union Ciovernment to place the 
territory under the Trusteeship System, by means of a 
lrusteeship Agreement, in 
visions of Chapter XII of the Charter. Again, last year, 


the Assembly reiterated seven previous resolutions for 


cordance with the pro 


placing the territory under Trusteeship and reaffirmed 
that this was “the normal way ot modifying the inter- 
national status of the territory.’ The seven-member 
Committee on South West Africa is composed of the 
representatives of Brazil, Mexico, Pakistan, Syria, Thai- 
land, the United States and Uruguay 





The Earth’s Resources 


in the Service of Man 


FAO Now Taken for Granted— 


A Sign of Achievement 


By Dr. Philip V. Cardon 


Director-General, Feed and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations 


Sens year is the tenth anniversary 
year not only of the United Na 
tions itself but also of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, which is 
an associated specialized agency, for 
FAO, the first of these specialized 
agencies, came into existence in 
Quebec on October 16, 1945 
1945, at the 


close of FAO's first Conference ses 


On November |! 


sion, Lester B. Pearson, Canadian 
Chairman of the session, declared 
“The first of the new, permanent 
United Nations 


launched 


agencies is now 
There are few precedents 
for it to follow; it is something new 
in international history ’ 

Thus was this agency born in an 
atmosphere of hope and optimism 
tenth 


As our anniversary ap 


proaches, this is an appropriate 
time to ask whether that hope and 
optimism were justified whether 
that spark of hope ever became a 
fire of achievement 

I believe we are succeeding and 
I think the most significant proof of 
this is the way in which FAO has 
come to be taken for granted as a 
natural part of 
eration in development of world 


nternational coop 


agriculture. In ten years there has 


sprung up about FAO's existence a 


sort of inevitability which | feel 


might have surprised even the most 
optimistic ot the delegates to the 
Quebec Conference 

It is important to recognize the 
wide scope of our activities. FAo i: 
concerned with all the earth's nat 
ural renewable resources We are 
concerned with sea and lake, forest 
and farm, from the point of view of 
how they are serving man and how 
they might be made tq serve man 
better. We are concerned, for in 
stance, with maintaining and im 
proving the possibilities of farm 
land; with bringing back into pro 
duction farm lands which have been 
adversely affected by poor farming 
with gaining food from land which 
has never yet supported human life 
We are concerned with improving 
the plants and livestock which the 
land supports and with protecting 
them from disease and pest We are 


This is one of a series of ar- 
ticles written for the Review 
in connection with United 
Nations’ tenth anniversary. 


concerned with the welfare and ef 
ficiency of the people who derive 
their living from the land; with the 
quality of their implements and their 
stock and plants, with the systems 
of tenure under which they work 
their land, with the ways in which 
they get credit to finance their op 
eration with the ways in which 
governments help or hinder their 
efforts We are 


processing, storage distribution and 


concerned with 


marketing of the products of nature 

And through all these efforts runs 
a continuous thread of concern with 
what are man’s needs, particularly 
vhat are his nutritional needs, how 
the earth is satisfying those needs 
and how it could be induced to 


satisfy them to an even greater 
extent 

As the time has passed, FAo's 
work has come to fall into three 
different branches of activity, and 
in all of these branches, as we look 
back, Can we see progress 

A fundamental activity, and yet 
one which receives little public at 
tention, is our collection from all 
over the world of information deal 
ing with food and agriculture, and 


our issuing of it in compiled form 





vur presentation of a world’s eye 
view of world food and agriculture. 

We have in ten years reached a 
point where hardly any significant 
contribution to knowledge of world 
announced anywhere 
And span- 
ning this great international system 
of pooling of day-te-day informa- 
surveys. In 


‘agriculture 
escapes our attention 


tion are our overall 
1950, for instance, more than one 
hundred countries and dependent 
territories cooperated in the most 
ambitious census ever attempted of 
world agriculture. This census cov- 
ered about two-thirds of the land 
area of the globe, and the informa- 
tion gained is being published at 
present 

In 1948, and again in 1953, we 
carried out world forest inventories 
which took a great step forward in 
estimating distribution of forests 
and of tree species over the globe 
and the rate at which we are draw 
ing on them. At present our Fish 
erics Division is working on the 
preparatory stages of a World Sur 
vey of Living Aquatic Resources 
Tackling Common 


Problems 


4 second branch of our activities 


might be described as “catalytic”: 
bringing about international action 
on problems common to groups of 
nations. For instance, there is the 
rAO-sponsored Near East Regional 
Control Project 


Desert Locust 


through which thirteen countries 
have combined to fight this ancient 
foe of the 


recently-established | uropean Foot 


farmer There is the 
and Mouth Disease Commission in 


which a group of countries has 
joined together to promote a com- 
mon program of research and count- 
er-measures against a disease which 
in the outbreak of 1951-53 cost the 
European stock $600 


million 


industry 


A most interesting example in 


this group of activities is FAO's 
twenty-nation Committee on Com- 
modity Problems, for it shows more 
than merely the extent to which 
FAO has come to influence the de 
velopment of world agriculture 
through promoting international co- 


operation and the degree to which 








this influence has come to be con- 
sidered an inevitable part of the 
international scene. It is also a 
significant 
change in outlook on production 


demonstration of the 


and trade in agricultural products 
in the past decade or two 

The Committee on Commodity 
Problems was set up by the fifth 
session of the rFAo Conference, in 
1949, to consider the food and agri- 
culture surplus Situation, particu- 
larly as it was governed by interna- 
tional currency exchange problems. 

At that 
envisaged to be that of an interna- 
tional forum on commodity prob- 


time its function was 


lems arising out of hard currency 
stringencies, but as events developed 
this conception proved to be too 
narrow, So a special session of the 
FAO Conference, in 1950. widened 
the powers and responsibilities of 
the ccp, and the same thing was 
done again by the sixth session of 
the Conference in 1951. The sev- 
enth session met at the end of 1953 
in an atmosphere of doubt and ap- 
prehension over surplus stocks of a 
number of agricultural commodities 
being accumulated by several gov- 
ernments. This was a paradoxical 
ituation in a world in which so 
many people were ill-fed, but the 
situation did exist, and it was not 
In the early 1930’s, 
1953, the surplus situation 


the first time 
as in 
caused wide concern, but then the 
nations could agree on nothing ex 
cept the desirability of continuing 
to restrict production to prevent 
further falls in prices 

What was 1953 to do about the 
same problem? 

Ihe 1953 


called on FAO’s member nations to 


Conference session 
continue to expand food production 
but with greater emphasis on the 
foods in greatest need. It stated 
principles of international respon- 
sibility which it suggested countries 
should observe in disposing of their 
surpluses, and it directed the ccP 
to do what it could to facilitate 
those disposals 

The ccP, in turn 
cial Consultative Subcommittee on 
Surplus Washington 
where, for nearly a year now, coun- 


set up a spe- 
Disposals mn 


tries marketing surplus stocks or 


buying them have been able to con- 
sult with all the other countries 
which might be affected by the 
transactions 

The ccp also carried out two 
surveys of the possibilities of using 
surplus stocks to assist underdevel- 
oped countries. The first was last 
year’s pilot survey in Egypt of the 
possibilities of using surplus dairy 
products, most especially of dried 
skim milk, in supplementary feed- 
ing programs. The second was a 
pilot survey in India of the poten- 
tialities of financing development of 
food producing resources by using 
surplus stocks as a credit backing 

It is early yet to say how this 
modern approach to the surpluses 
which once brought economic dis- 
aster will work. The situation is still 
serious, but the early signs are en- 
couraging. There are some signs of 
restriction of production, it is true. 
But there is also being planned con- 
siderable redeployment of agricul- 
ture away from the products for 
which there is least demand. Con 
sequently, surpluses are now accu- 
mulating at a much slower rate, and 
stocks are being reduced in such a 
way as to cause a minimum of harm 
to normal trade and only after the 
fullest consultation with other coun- 
tries which might be affected 

Our methods of dealing with sur 
pluses today, in fact, are just about 
as different as they could possibly 
be from the methods of a couple of 
decades ago. I believe that FAO may 
justifiably claim some of the credit 
for this new outlook 


Technical Assistance 


The third branch of our activi- 
ties is our direct help to technically 
backward countries under the Ex- 
panded Technical Assistance Pro- 
gram. I shall not speak of this in 
detail, for a great number of our 
projects have received much public- 
ity and are reasonably well known 
This program was started only in 
1951, and one would not be justi- 
fied in expecting too much progress 
But, in fact, the speed with which 
it has become effective has been 
surprising. 

In the 


beginning, governments 


(Continued on page 45) 














Commission Outlines New 


Human Rights Program 


Resolution on Technical Assistance 


ine Commission on Human Rights has adopted a 
new program of work. In addition to adopting the 
program, which consists of nine points or topics, the 
Commission, at its eleventh session, concluded in 
Geneva on April 29, also adopted resolutions on the 
rights of peoples and nations to self-determination, on 
the prevention of discrimination and protection of 
minorities, on the United Nations Yearbook on Human 
Rights, and on technical assistance in human rights 
Several members observed that the Commission had 
reached a turning point in its history and a decision 
in regard to its future program of work would deter 
mine whether the Commission would gain a new lease 
of life. Others felt that it was through a careful and 
comprehensive review of the whole human rights pro- 
gram of the United Nations and the specialized agen- 
cies, and by examining its own terms of reference and 


the directives it had received from the Assembly and 


the Council, that the future activities of the Commis 
sion in the vital field of human rights and in enlisting 
worldwide support for their observance and respect 
could be secured. 

Topics included in the new program are: covenants 
on human rights and other conventions; prevention of 
discrimination and protection of minorities; interna 
tional respect for the right of peoples and nations to 
self-determination; consideration of general develop 
ments and action taken to ensure wider observance of, 
and respect for, human rights and fundamental free- 
doms throughout the world; consideration of specific 
rights or groups of rights; wider dissemination of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights and assessment 
of its effects and influence; the Yearbook on Human 
Rights and communications with regard to human 
rights 


Human Rights Work Program 


(Text of the resolution adopted by the Commission) 


The Commission on Human Rights, highly important in its activities; of the Secretary-General on “Review of 
Considering that in accordance with and that it is now called upon to pro the Human Rights Program" (E/CN 
the provisions of the Charter and its ceed with other tasks for the application, 4/710) and the other relevant documents 


terms of reference, its task has been to 
submit to the Economic and Social 
Council, proposals, recommendations, re 
ports and projects concerning the Uni 
versal Declaration of Human Rights, the 
Covenant on Civil end Political Rights, 
the Covenant on Economic, Social and 


program with a 


resources 
Cultural Rights, and other questions 
connected with the promotion of uni 


promotion and extension of human rights, 
Bearing in mind its functions and terms 


its agenda and the need to formulate a 
priorities and concentrating efforts and 


Noting that the adoption of a concrete 
program of work 


cited therein; 
Adopts the following program of work 


of reference, the questions outstanding on for future sessions 


(a) Covenants on Human Rights and 
other Conventions; continuation of efforts 
to promote all the human rights pro 
claimed in the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights and in the draft covenants 
on civil and political rights and on eco 


to establishing 


future sessions 


versal respect for and observance of does not preclude broader program nomic social and cultural rights; 
human rights and fundamental free- dealing with such other matters as may iny action that the Commission may be 
doms be raised by the Commission or referred authorized or requested to take pursuant 


Considering that in accordance with 


to it, in conformity with the United Na 


to measures of implementation under the 


the Charter, United Nations action relat tions Charter; covenants on human rights or other con 
ing to human rights should be directed Desiring to maintain and strengthen ventions on human rights and funda 
towards the earliest possible completion within the framework of its general re mental freedoms which may be con 
of work on the draft covenants on hu sponsibility the wark of the United Na- cluded under United Nations auspices 
man rights, which is the main task of the tions for universal effective observ (b) Prevention of discrimination and 
United Nations in this field; ance of, and respect for, human rights protection of minorities: consideration of 
Conscious that the drafting of the ind fundamental freedoms the reports and recommendations of the 


covenants marks the completion of a 


Havine considered the memorandum 


Subcommission on Prevention of Dis- 








crimination and Protection of Minorities 
and of any proposals or recommendations 
which may in future be transmitted 
to the Subcommission and any matter 
connected with the subjects covered by 
this heading 


(¢) International respect for the right 
of peoples and nations to self-determi 


formation furnished for publication in 
the Yearbook on Human Rights, and 
additional reports from Member states 
and from specialized agencies pursuant 
to the terms of any further specific reso 
lution with respect to reports adopted 
by the Commission; also, consideration 
of other methods of promoting wider 
observance of human rights and funda- 





(f) Wider dissemination of the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights and 
assessment of its effects and influence: 
consideration of further measures as may 
be necessary for the wider dissemination 
of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights with the cooperation of Govern- 
ments and the specialized agencies and 
the non-governmental organizations con- 





nation: consideration of measures for the 
promotion of international respect for 
the right of peoples and nations to self 
determination, as this right is men rights committees 
tioned in the Charter and in the draft 
covenants on human rights, and of 
measures for its implementation, to 


made in the achievement of that right, 
with such recommendations as may be 
necessary 

(d) Consideration of general develop 
ments and action taken to ensure wider 
observance of, and respect for, human 
rights and fundamental freedoms through 
out the world: consideration of general 
developments and progress achieved in 


the field of human rights and measures study and the method 
determined by further specific resolutions at a previous session, and any new items 


taken to safeguard human liberty on a 


worldwide basis, taking into account in 


mental freedoms including provisions for 


groups of rights 
studies of specific 


general developments, progress achieved, 
and measures taken to 
liberty with such 
may be necessary, addition to studies 
being undertaken by the Subcommission 
on Prevention of Discrimination and 
Protection of Minorities or by Specialized 


Agencies, the selection 


of the Commussion 


cerned; 


technical assistance and for local human (g) Yearbook on Human Rights: re- 


view, at the thirteenth session and at 


(e) Consideration of specific rights or later sessions as necessary, of the form 


undertaking of and content of the Yearbook on Human 


rights or groups of Rights 
gether with consideration of progress rights on a worldwide basis, stressing 


(h) Communications: the taking note 
at each session of the lists of communica- 


safeguard human tions prepared by the Secretary-General 


recommendations as and consideration as necessary of any 


proposals concerning the present pro- 
75 (V), as 


amended, of the Economic and Social 


cedures, under _ resolution 


Council, for the handling of communica- 
of the topics of tions with regard to human rights 


of study to be (i) Any agenda items not completed 


that may be introduced 





6 ys Commission decided to reaffirm its recommen 

dations of last year concerning the rights of peoples 
and nations to self-determination [hese proposed 
establishment by the General Assembly of two com 
missions——one to conduct a full survey of the status of 
the right of peoples and nations to “permanent sover- 
cignty over their natural wealth and resources” and to 
see how it could be strengthened; the other to investi- 
gate alleged denials of the right of self-determination 
and to provide its good offices for the peaceful rectifica- 
tion of any such situation 

The Commission recommended that in conducting a 
full survey of the status of permanent sovereignty of 
peoples and nations over their natural wealth and re 
sources, due regard shall be paid to the rights and 
duties of states under international law and to the im- 
portance of encouraging international cooperation in 
economic development of underdeveloped countries 
The resolution requests the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil to transmit the Commission's recommendations to 
the General Assembly for its consideration at its next 
regular session 

In a resolution on discrimination and minorities, 
adopted by 17 to 0, with one abstention, the Com- 
mission expressed its deep regret that notwithstanding 
approval of the program of the Subcommission on the 
Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of Minor- 
ities by both the Commission and the Council, the 
necessary steps were not taken to make a study in 
any of three fields 
Declaration, religious rights and practices and emigra- 
tion, immigration and travel—possible in 1955, as the 
Subcommission had proposed. (See UNITED NATIONS 
Review, Voi. 1, No. 9.) 

The Commission commended the Subcommission 
for its efforts and endorsed the program of work it 


political rights mentioned in the 


adopted. It approved the decision of the Subcommis- 
sion to undertake two further studies in the field of 
discrimination in 1956 in order not to delay its work 
and expressed the opinion that if that proved impos- 
sible, one further study should be undertaken in 1956 
in any case and another in 1957 

The Commission hoped for the cooperation of spe- 
cialized agencies and non-governmental organizations 
and the Commission on the Status of Women and 
hoped that sufficient understanding would be shown by 
the appropriate authorities of the United Nations in 
the future of the importance of the work of the Sub- 
commission and its needs and that adequate financial 
and administrative arrangements would be made to en- 
able the Subcommission to pursue its studies without 
delay 

The Commission adopted two other resolutions on 
discrimination and minorities. It expressed gratifica- 
tion that the Conference of Non-Governmental Organi- 
zations Interested in the Eradication of Prejudice and 
Discrimination had been held and that such a large 
number of organizations had participated (see UNITED 
NaTions Review, Vol., J], No. //]). It transmitted the 
Conference’s Final Act to the Subcommission and 
asked that the latter’s comments be included in its next 
report to the Commission. It expressed the hope that 
the non-governmental organizations themselves would 
give earnest consideration to the recommendations and 
engage in such consultations, among themselves and 
with the appropriate United Nations organs, as may be 
necessary to hasten the eradication of prejudice and 
discrimination. 

The other transmitted to the Subcommission a reso- 
lution of the General Assembly dealing with discrimi- 
nation in non-self-governing territories, adopted in 
December 1952, and recommended that the Subcom- 


mission take account in its practical work of this reso- 
lution and a later related one by the Council and 
submit to the Commission on Human Rights recom- 
mendations for measures of implementation of the 
resolutions in accordance with its program of work 

Ihe Assembly resolution recommended to Adminis 
tering Members abolition in non-self-governing terri 
tories of discriminatory laws and practices contrary to 
the principles of the Charter and of the Universal Dec 
laration of Human Rights; recommended that they 


laws, statutes and ordinances in those 


examine al 
territories with a view to abolishing any such discrimi 
natory provisions and practices; recommended that 
they similarly examine such laws as distinguish between 
citizens and non-citizens primarily on racial or reli 
gious grounds; recommended that all public facilities 
should be open to inhabitants without distinction of 
race; recommended that laws providing measures of 
protection for sections of the population should be fre 
quently reviewed in order to find out whether the pro 
tective aspect of such laws is still predominant and 
whether exemption from them in particular circum 
stances should be made; recognized that the improve 
ment of race relations largely depended upon the 
development of educationai policies and commended 
all measures designed to improve among all pupils 
understanding of the needs and problems of the com 
munity as a whole 

Ihe Council resolution stated that the prevention 
of discrimination in independent states was as impor 
tant as the prevention of discrimination in trust and 


other non-self-governing territories and the Council 





René Cassin, of France, Chairman 





had recommended to all states that they make every 
possible effort to abolish any legal provisions and ad- 
ministrative or private practices which discriminated 
against certain sections of the population, 

The Commission unanimously requested that the 
United Nations Yearbook on Human Rights for 1955 
should include statements from governments concern 
ing the application or evolution of the rights to protec 
tion against arbitrary arrest, detention or exile pro 
claimed in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
For 1956 the Commission asked that the Yearbook 
reproduce statements by governments and specialized 
agencies on the right to special care in motherhood and 
childhood as well as the right of all children, whether 
born in or out of wedlock, to equal social protection, 
rights also proclaimed in the Universal Declaration 

The Commission further decided that each edition 
should include as well government statements on the 
application and evolution of human rights in non-self 
governing and trust territories aN bibliography of 
works relating to human rights is also to be included 
in the Yearbook and the Secretary-General was asked 
to study the possibility of publishing the volume in as 


many official languages as possible 


Wider Observance and Respect 


po the item “Development of the work of the 

United Nations for wider observance of, and re- 
human rights and fundamental freedoms 
Oswald B. Lord, of the 
United States, at the session of the Commission in 


spect for 


throughout the world,” Mrs 


1953, submitted three draft resolutions relating respec- 
tively to annual reports on human rights, advisory serv 
ces and studies on specific aspects of human rights 
The draft resolutions and amendments were forwarded 
to Member states and specialized agencies. for com 
ments which were received from Afghanistan, Belgium, 
Burma, Byelorussian S.S.R., Chile, Denmark, France, 
Pakistan, the Philippines, Sweden Ukrainian S.S.R., 
the United Kingdom and the United States and from 
the International Labor Organization and the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza 
tion 

At the following session (1954) of the Commission, 
Mrs. Lord presented the three draft resolutions in re 
vised form but due to lack of time the Commission 
was unable to give full consideration to them. At the 
present session, Mrs, Lord submitted further revisions 
of the three draft resolutions, The Commission only had 
time to take up the proposal on technical assistance 

Several members stressed the value of technical as 
istance in the field of human rights, It was pvinted 
out that technical assistance was one of the most fruit 
ful achievements of the United Nations. The proposal 
to extend the technical assistance program to the field 
of human rights would fill a gap in the existing techni- 
cal assistance program of the United Nations. The 
General Assembly had already authorized technical 
assistance with respect to certain human rights (pre 
vention of discrimination, protection of minorities and 
the status of women). What was proposed in the 











United States draft resolution was to extend the scope 
of technical assistance to the whole of the human rights 


field 
On the other hand, a number 


favoring the draft resolution in principle, pointed out 
the practical difficulties which it raised: it would be 


members 


applicable 


while 


As originally drafted the text of the resolution de- 
tailed the subjects to which the assistance would be 
including such fields as improvement of 
procedures under criminal and civil law, promoting 
freedom of information and establishing non-govern 
mental bodies for the protection of basic human rights 


undesirable to divert technical assistance funds to a This form of presentation was objected to on the 


new field at a time when the technical assistance pro 
technical 


gram was gaining momentum; 


funds should not be used in social fields unless a press 
ing need for such assistance had been shown to exist 
It was also pointed out that the Secretary-General 
in his statement of financial implications said that the 
cost of the program could not be estimated in the ab 
sence of information regarding the nature and scope 
It was not proper for the Commis 
sion to request the Council and the General Assembly 
to take action on the proposal without having had any 
opportunity to examine its budgetary implications. 


of future requests 


assistance 


p« rtant 


grams. 


ground that it was undesirable to give a list since it 
would inevitably suggest priorities and would give rise 
to the implication that the rights omitted were less im- 
The resolution as adopted eliminated all refer- 
ences to specific human rights and made the assistance 
applicable to any subject in the field of human rights, 
including all rights enumerated in the Declaration and 
in the draft covenants, provided that the subject is one 
for which adequate advisory assistance is not available 
through a specialized agency and which does not fall 
within the scope of existing technical assistance pro- 


Technical Assistance in Human Rights 


The Commission on Human Rights 

Recommends that the Economic and 
Social Council request the General As 
sembly to adopt the following resolution 

Ihe General Assembly, 

Considering that by Articles 55 and 
56 of the United Nations Charter the 
Members of the United Nations have 
pledged themselves to promote universal 
respect for, and observance of, human 
rights and fundamental freedoms for all 
without distinction as to race, sex, lan 
guage, or religion, 

Recognizing that technical assistance, 
by the international interchange of tech 
nical knowledge through international co- 
operation among countries, represents 
one of the means by which it is possible 
to promote the human rights objectives 
of the United Nations Charter and the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 

Taking note of resolution 729 (VIII) 
of the General Assembly authorizing the 
Secretary-Gieneral to render, at the re 
quest of Member States, services which 
do not fall within the scope of existing 
technical assistance programs, in order 
to assist these States in promoting and 
safeguarding the rights of women, 

Taking note of resolution 730 (VIII) 
of the General Assembly authorizing the 
Secretary-General to render, at the re 
quest of any State Member of the Unit 
ed Nations, technical advice and other 
services which do not fall within the 
scope of technical assistance 
programs, in order to assist the govern 
ment of that State within its territory in 
the eradication of discrimination or in 
the protection of minorities or both, 

Taking note of resolution 839 (1X) 
of the General Assembly authorizing the 
Secretary-General to render, at the re 
quest of Member States, services which 
do not fall within the scope and objec 
tives of existing technical assistance pro- 
grams, in order to assist these States in 
promoting freedom of information; 


existing 


Taking account of the arrangements 
previously established by the General 
Assembly concerning the regular techni 
cal assistance program and the advisory 


services of the United Nations (resolu- 
tions 200 (IIL), 246 (111), 305 (IV), 
418 (V), 518 (VI), and 725 (VIII) ), 

Considering that the specialized agen 
cies, within their competence and by 
virtue of their regular programs of tech 
nical assistance, are already rendering 
important services to their Members with 
a view to ensuring the effective observ 
ance of human rights 

4. Authorizes the Secretary-General 

1. Subject to the directions of the 
Economic and Social Council, to make 
provision for the following forms of 
technical assistance at the request of gov- 
ernments, with the cooperation of the 
specialized agencies where appropriate 
and without duplication of their existing 
activities, with respect to the field of 
human rights as described in paragraph 
E below 

(a) Advisory services of experts; 

(b) Fellowships and scholarships; and 

(c) Seminars 

2. To take the program authorized 
by this resolution into account in pre 
paring the budgetary estimates of the 
United Nations 

B. Requests the Secretary-General to 
undertake the performance of the as- 
sistance as provided in A.1 above, in 
agreement with the governments con 
cerned, on the basis of requests received 
from governments and in accordance 
with the following policies 

1. The kind of service to be rendered 
to each country under A.1 (a) shall be 
decided by the government concerned; 

2. The selection of the persons under 
A.1 (b) shall be made by the Secretary- 
General on the basis of proposals re- 
ceived from governments which shall in- 
dicate their preferences with regard to 
host countries, and those persons shall 
be acceptable to the host countries; 

31. The amount of assistance and the 
conditions under which they are to be 
rendered shall be decided by the Secre 
regard to the 
greater needs of the under-developed 
areas and in conformity with the prin- 
ciple that each requesting government 


tary-General with due 


shall be expected to assume responsibil 
ity, as far as possible, for all or a con 
siderable part of the expenses connected 
with the assistance furnished to it, either 
by making a contribution in cash, or in 
form of services for the purpose of the 
program being carried out; 

( Requests the Secretary-General to 
report regularly to the Commission on 
Human Rights and as appropriate to the 
Commission on the Status of Women on 
the measures which he takes in compli 
ance with the terms of this resolution; 

D. Recommends that the specialized 
agencies continue to develop their tech 
nical assistance activities with a view to 
aiding Members to further the effective 
observance of human rights; 

E. Decides that the above assistance 
shall be applicable to any subject in the 
field of human rights including all rights 
proclaimed in the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights or in the draft cove 
nants on civil and political rights and on 
economic, social and cultural rights, in 
addition to the subjects covered by the 
existing resolutions of the General As 
sembly, provided however that the sub 
ject shall be one for which adequate 
advisory assistance is not available 
through a specialized agency and which 
does not fall within the scope of existing 
technical assistance programs; 

F. Invites the specialized agencies to 
communicate to the Economic and So 
cial Council, for transmission to the 
Commission on Human Rights, any ob 
servations which they may find appropri 
ate on the above assistance and on any 
new measures of assistance which they 
may deem necessary with a view to as 
sisting Members in furthering the effec 
tive observance of human rights; and 

G. Expresses the hope that interna 
tional and national non-governmental! 
organizations, universities, philanthropic 
foundations and other private groups will 
supplement this United Nations program 
with similar programs designed to further 
research and studies, the exchange of 
information and assistance in the field 
of human rights 








Before going any further, I should 
perhaps explain why an inventory 
of mineral resources and geological 
mapping are two inseparable con 
cepts, or rather, one and the same 
concept 

Some might ask whether this does 
not mean an expensive and time- 
consuming procedure and whether 
specific problems of exploration and 
development should not be en 
trusted directly to specialized mining 
and economic geologists, | would 
answer them by citing an analogy, 
namely, that of a family doctor 
whose judgment and advice, based 
on prolonged and detailed observa 
tion of the background and the 
antecedents of the family, may often 
be sounder and, at any rate, should 
always precede and guide that of 
highly specialized and expensive 
consultants whom it may become 
necessary to call in from far away 
on a difficult case. Similarly, only 
within a thorough knowledge of the 
over-all geology of a country can 
local studies of specific mineral de 
posits be systematically and usefully 
undertaken and interpreted 


Only then can the financial and 
economic assessment of such speci- 
fic resources be reasonably correct 
and unpleasant surprises be avoided 
afterwards. On more than one occa- 
sion has it happened that, where lo- 





A view of Panshir Valley cal deposits were known from their 
outcrops at the surface, a broader 
geological study has led to the dis- 
covery of similar deposits, which, 
ry . . 1 though less or not at all visible from 
| he K.conomic Challenve the surface, have presented much 

o more favorable conditions for min- 

ing, rendering those previously 


] l ] A fo] lal ] istal ] known less economically exploitable 


Interest in a geological map and 

a geological interpretation of Af 

By Marcel Schwob ghanistan goes far beyond the con 

d fines of that country alone. Thus, 

of the United Nations Technical Assistance Administration — the Hindukush range, which extends 
over three quarters of that country 

is a link between the plateau of the 


f iien economic development of Afghanistan wants to develop the Pamirs in Central Asia and the 
iny country requires an inven mineral resources of that country, Iranian plateau, and the nature of 
tory of its n ral rt irces. Thi for which, however, there is no geo this link, as yet unknown, is of 
in turn, requit il map cal map whatsoever It was to considerable scientific interest to the 
At a later n law ma ivise the Government on the es geologists of the world. Further 
have to | lrafted ontrol th lishment of a Geological Survey more, nearly all the countries of 
orderly | ns ! exploitation of Department that I went on a mission Asia and the Far East have recently 
resource | Government of Afghanistan recently acknowledged the value which a 
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general geological map of that part 
of the have for its 


economic development, as has re 


world would 
cently been the case, too, for Africa 
Under the auspices of the United 
Nations Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East, these coun 
tries have decided to tackle this task 
in common, The Geological Survey 
of Afghanistan will be able to make 
an extremely important contribution 
to this international enterprise 

The Afghan Ministry of Mines 
already has quite a few distinguished 
geologists and mining engineers 
most of whom have completed their 
studies at European and American 
universities or schools of mines. The 
value of this staff is increased every 
year by the return to Afghanistan of 
students sent by the Government to 
These Afghan geol 


advised by 


study abroad 
ogists and engineers, 
United Nations experts, will consti 
tute the permanent body of the 
Geological Survey of Afghanistan 

From their patient efforts, the geo 
logical map of Afghanistan will 
emerge and, also, the interpretation 
of its geological structure 

lo illustrate the importance of 
this interpretation for economic de 
velopment purposes, it should be 
noted that now it is just a matter of 
guessing whether the general struc 
ture of the Hindukush is or is not 
similar to the structure of the Alps 
Should the surveying 
operations 
similarity of origin and structure, it 
would mean that the Hindukush is 


geological 


reveal that there is a 


folded and crushed in a very com 
plicated manner. In that case the 
general conclusion would be that 
chances for the discovery of major 
Afghanistan 
Only 


limited expense should, then, be in 


mineral resources in 


are as slim as in the Alps 


curred for local investigations, For 
tunately, however, the limited sur 
veys made in the past would seem 
to indicate that the Hindukush may 
well be of a simpler nature. The 
much 


prospects therefore 


brighter 


appear 


To cross Afghanistan back and 
forth, armed with the hammer of the 


geologist, to identify in a patient and 





Dr, M. Furrer 
is Senior 
Geologi al Ad 
visor to the 
Government of 
Afghanistan in 
the establish 
ment of its 
Geological Sur 
vey Department 


continuous effort the rocks that out- 
crop at the surface or bring back to 
the mineralogical laboratory samples 
of those that escape direct analysis 
will be a splendid job 

Climbing daily up and down the 
mountains is a strenuous task that 
will take more than science. Besides 
good legs, it will require the en- 
thusiasm of the mountaineer and 
explorer and a deep conviction that 
the task is essential for the develop 
ment of the country. And who in 
deed would not be enthusiastic to 
explore such a beautiful country, to 
be in permanent contact with its 
grand vistas, its jagged or snow 
capped mountains, and its gay and 
fertile valleys? There could be few 
jobs more attractive, more thrilling 
than that of a field geologist in 
Afghanistan 

Thanks to an exceptionally mild 
and snowless winter, deplored by 
agriculturists and skiers, I was able 
to visit a good deal of the country 
around Kabul. I had heard about the 
Afghan 
now I could experience and enjoy 
the dignified kindness and helpful 
ness of the population. My driving 


national hospitality, and 


in a jeep through the narrow and 
winding streets of a bazaar at market 





time may have meant considerable 
inconvenience for the merchants dis- 
playing their goods on the street or 
engaged in a lively conversation with 
clients and friends, but not once did 
I notice a protest or witness an un- 
pleasant gesture as we passed by. 

The same friendliness prevailed 
in government circles. I shall have 
pleasant memories of these long dis- 
cussions during which Afghan en- 
gineers and United Nations experts 
exchanged views on the problem to 
be solved and on how to solve it. 
The greatest cordiality and the ut- 
most frankness prevailed during 
these meetings It is because our 
various viewpoints, often opposed at 
the beginning, were carefully ex- 
plained, listened to, and mutually 
understood that I believe a durable 
result has been obtained and the 
Geological Survey of Afghanistan 
will have a smooth start 

Of the resources whose develop- 
ment will be the concern of the Sur- 
vey, there are two basic ones al 
ready being exploited 

One is coal. The other is water 

Coal now comes from small mines 
in Ishpushta and Kharkar, but yield- 
ing a fuel of poor quality and in 


quantities much below those needed 




















to further industrial development 
and reduce deforestation. New de 
Darra-Y ussuf 


surveyed with the assistance of ex 


posits in have been 
perts of the United States Foreign 
Operations Administration and 


could soon be readied for large 


scale operations provided the 
necessary access roads are built. The 
operation of the new mine will in 
volve a heavy traffic of trucks, and 
not only the road but the trucks will 
need continuous maintenance. Large 
workshops will be required, employ 


ing a number of skilled mechanics 


This is an example of how 
mineral re- 


source, which requires mainly semi 


the exploitation of a 


skilled labor, will be closely depen- 
dent upon the prior vocational train- 
ing of mechanics. Indeed, more 
skilled laborers are one of the great 
needs of the country if any im- 
portant development project is not 
only to take place but to last. Train- 
ing them is the problem of the Af- 
ghan Institute of 
Kabul 


however, is limited by the output of 


rechnology in 
The recruitment of trainees, 


the secondary schools and the diffi- 
culties of local transportation. 

rhis 
means imply that Afghanistan has 


should, however, by no 
I have seen them 
at work, particularly in the other 
field of 


Geological Survey, which is water 


no skilled workers 
immediate concern to the 


Here, I should say, the Afghans are 
real artists. I arrived thinking of 
Afghanistan as an arid country. | 
now believe this definition applies 


only to a limited extent 


It is true that the mountains are 
bare from over-grazing and defores- 
tation and that large settlement pro- 
jects like the Helmand Valley need 
major dams or deep wells built or 
drilled with modern machinery. But 
there is in Afghanistan a traditional 
science of the production and utili- 
zation of underground and surface 
water that has yielded marvels of 
ingenuity: hand-dug wells, several 
hundred feet 
canals or karezes, tapping the catch- 


deep; underground 


ment areas of mountain 
djuis, or irrigation ditches carrying 
water for miles along the slopes of 
the valleys to every 


every field; Persian wheels—those 


slopes; 


terrace and 








precision carved, wooden angle 
bucket 


chain of a well, the rotating motion 


gears, transmitting to the 


of an ox or a camel 

Experts believe that, except for 
the great need for water in the new 
settlement areas, these traditional 
means of water production are the 
best adapted to the needs of the lo 
cal population The results are 


beautiful fields, orchards and gar 
dens, cotton for export, and fresh 
and dried fruits, also for export, 
among which are delicious walnuts, 
grapes and pomegranates 
Agriculture will, for a long time 
remain the resource of the 


The United Nations Food 


main 
country 
and Agriculture Organization (FAO) 
is providing much assistance in that 
field 
for the 


and in cattle breeding, too, 
karakul 
lambs are another of Afghanistan’s 


skins or Persian 


major exports. 


The largest team of experts how- 
the World Health 
Organization (WHO), busy and suc 


ever, is that of 


cessful with malaria control, public 
health organization, obstetrics, nurs 
ing, the teaching of anatomy and 
sanitary engineering 

In addition, plans have been 
made, with the advice of experts of 
the International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization (ICAO), for constructing 
an international airport at Kanda- 
har. This shorten the Far 


East route of the airlines by two 


would 


hours and it may give the country 
not only an important source of in 
come but an open door on the out 
side world as well, bridging the ob 


stacles that have made Afghanistan 
a landlocked country without rail- 
roads or navigable waterways. Per- 
haps it will be only a few years 
before the traveller looks back with 
some nostalgia to the strenuous mo- 
Pakistan to Kabul 
through the Khyber Pass, and he 


tor trip from 
may long for the time when slower 
travel meant leisure to look and to 
enjoy. But that will be the price of 
progress. 

Besides 


aiding the Geological 


Survey project, which I have de 
scribed, the United Nations Techni 
cal Assistance Administration (TAA) 
has also provided Afghanistan with 
experts in statistics and community 
development. 

The demonstration, under a com- 
munity development project, in col- 
laboration with experts of WHO, FAO 
and UNESCO, of self-help techniques 
in a group of villages has been 
greeted with great enthusiasm by the 
local population, After a few months 
a health clinic, a school, a seed im- 
provement laboratory and a veterin 
ary station are being well attended 
A local road greatly improved by 
the villagers themselves, facilitates 
the important traffic of their agricul- 
tural produce to Kabul 

I left Afghanistan after a two 
months’ stay with deep regret that 
I had seen and learned too little, but 
with enough to give me a keen de- 


sire to return. This is, indeed, a 
challenging country, with its startling 
beauty and its pressing economic 


problems. A challenge not only for 
the technical assistance expert, but 
for the whole United Nations 


Approaching the village of Paghman. 





Prospects for Checking 


[hicit Traffic in Drugs 


Work of Commisston’s T enth Session 


| abate sl. of a set of principles which will later be 
i embodied in a single convention on narcotic drugs 
was one of the main achievements of the tenth session 
of the United Nations Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
The convention, designed to replace all the existing 
treaties on narcotics, will mark a big step forward in 
the global struggle against the illict use of drugs, a 
struggle which began more than half a century ago 

The Commission, which concluded its session at 
United Nations Headquarters on May 12, took various 
other steps designed to tighten the international contro! 
of narcotics. The recommendations which it has sub 
mitted for the approval of the Economic and Social 
Council, dealt with the following questions: 

The implementation of the treaties on narcotics 
export and import authorizations system; facilities for 
the working of the Permanent Central Opium Board 
and the Drug Supervisory Body; transmission of statis- 
tics; accuracy of estimates of narcotics needed for med 
ical purposes; drug addiction; problems of cannabis; 
and the control of synthetic drugs 


Hlicit Traffic Reviewed 


In the sphere of illicit traffic, the Commission estab 
lished a Committee on Illicit Traffic to meet each year 
three working days in advance of its regular session and 
entrusted it with the task of making a preliminary study 
of that traffic. It also recommended that the exchange 
of information on the traffic and the traffickers should 
be affected by all possible means, including bilateral 
channels and those provided by the United Nations and 
the International Criminal Police Commission; it in- 
sisted on the importance of providing for adequate 
penalties on traffickers; it asked for the specific collab- 
oration of certain countries in which the situation pre- 
sents a problem; and it asked the Governments particu 
larly concerned to send representatives acquainted with 
illicit traffic problems in their countries to the next ses 
sion of the Commission 

A number of salient facts were disclosed during the 
Commission’s survey of the reports on illicit traffic 
It was found, for instance, that there were concentra 


tions of traffic in raw opium in the Middle and Far 
East, but that in recent years this traffic has neither 
increased nor decreased appreciably. In other parts of 
the world very little opium has been seized by the 
authorities 

The Commission found that there seems to be a 
tendency to extract morphine and heroin from opium 
it an earlier stage in its movements from the poppy 
field to the addict. The Commission also found that in 
creased seizures of morphine have been made, for in 
stance, in South Eastern Asia. Heroin is still by far 
the most widely used “white” drug of addiction but 
cocaine, which had been steadily declining on the illicit 
market, has shown an alarming tendency to increase 
gain. The traffic in cannabis and cannabis resin ap- 
pears to be still increasing and is at the same time, the 
most widespread drug “geographically” speaking, and 
one of the most widely consumed [this drug is known 
in different parts of the world as marihuana, hashish, 
maconha, gonja and bhang]. It was also ascertained 
that the illicit traffic in synthetic drugs remains relative- 
ly small but that new drugs of a very dangerous kind 
are appearing 

Another question extensively discussed during the 
session was the problem of the origin of the narcotic 
drugs seized. Several representatives asked that definite 
proofs of origin should be given before a narcotic has 
been labelled as coming from a given country and that 
the government of the country concerned should be con- 
sulted before a statement of origin is made. The Com- 
mission adopted an appropriate resolution on_ this 
question. 


Drug Addiction 


The Commmission requested the Economic and So- 
cial Council to recommend the continuation of the 
studies on drug addiction in consultation with the World 
Health Organization, the Socia} Commission and other 
bodies concerned. The Commission expressed the view 
that the ambulatory treatment, including the so-called 
“clinic” method, was not advisable and asked the World 
Health Organization to prepare a study on the ap 





propriate methods of treatment. The Commission also 
asked the Council to recommend that Governments 
should transmit information on drug addiction in their 


countries 


The Commission noted that the prospective entry in 
to force of the United Nations Opium Protocol for 
Limiting the Cultivation of the Opium Poppy would 
give increased importance to work on the determination 
of the origin of opium by chemical and physical means. 
It was also noted in this connection that the United 
Nations Laboratory for the development of these meth- 
Ods is to be set up later this year in Geneva 

The Commission recommended that governments 
should limit their imports of coca leaf and crude 
cocaine to supplies originating in those countries which 


are now the principal coca producers 


Heroin 


Most governments have or are abolishing the use of 
heroin. In noting this development with satisfaction, the 
Commission urged the few countries (there are only 
six) which have not yet done so to prohibit its manu 


facture, use, import and export 


An important development considered by the Com 
mission concerned the utilization of the poppy straw 
for the manufacture of morphine, (19.548 kg. manu 
factured from this raw material in 1953, Le., 26.4 per 
cent of the total morphine produced). On this question 
the Commission recommended the insertion in the pro 
posed single convention of provisions similar to those 
relating to opium in the United Nations Opium Proto 
col of 1953 


Cannabis Plant Study 


The Commission considered an important study pre- 
pared by the Food and Agriculture Organization, in 
consultation with the Secretariat, on the possibility of 
producing a narcotic-free strain of the cannabis plant 
to replace the hemp fibre or hamp seed by other crops 
serving similar purposes. This work was considered of 
great interest and the Commission recommended that 
the Economic and Social Council should ask the gov- 
ernments of countries where the cannabis plant is 
grown for industrial purposes to furnish information on 
the extent to which illicit traffic in cannabis and its 
by-products was related to this crop. The recommenda- 
tion further urged the governments of countries in 


which research was being conducted on the possibility 


of producing a strain of the cannabis plant without 


harmful resin to lend it such support as they considered 
practicable, to call the attention of other governments 
to the desirability of participating in this work; and to 
invite the Food and Agriculture Organization to act as 
a co-ordinating agency in this research in cooperation 


with the United Nations Secretariat 


Reports before the Commission revealed that synthetic 
drugs are becoming more numerous and are more gen 
erally used every year. On this problem the Commission 
asked the Council to call upon all States which are not 
parties to the 1948 Protocol controlling these drugs, to 
report on the steps being taken to adhere to that Proto 
col and insisted on the necessity for a very strict con 
trol over such drugs. The Commission also reaffirmed 
the danger of drug addiction that these synthetic prod 
ucts present and recommended the prohibition of the 
production and use of such synthetic drugs which were 


not considered indispensable to public health 


Proposed Single Convention 


One of the most important items on the Commis 
sion’s agenda was the consideration of the proposed 
Single Convention which will embody all the main pro 
visions of the preceding international instruments, and 
which will simplify and improve them. The text of this 
Convention has been under consideration during the 
six last sessions of the Commission. At its recent ses 
sion, the first reading of the draft Convention was com 
pleted. The provisions agreed upon by the Commission 
will now embody most of the decisions which have been 
taken by the Commission on the poppy straw, coca 
leaf, cannabis, and synthetic drugs, The Secretariat will 
now revise the draft treaty according to these principles 
and present the completed text for final review by the 


Commission 


At the opening of its tenth session, the Commission 
re-elected its officers: Mr, C. Vaille (France )—Chair 
man; Mr. Harry J. Anslinger (United States )—Vice 
Chairman and Mr, W. Saldanha (India) 
S. Krishnamoorthy ) 


Rapporteur 
(replacing Mr. I 


The Commission invited observers of different coun 
tries, both Members and non-members of the United 
Nations who participated in the meetings on questions 
of concern to them. The observers were from the fol 
lowing countries: Afghanistan, Argentina, Belgium, 
Bolivia, Burma, Colombia, Ecuador, Federal Republic 
of Germany, Hungary, Israel, Italy, Japan, Lebanon, 
Netherlands, Pakistan, South Africa, Sweden, Switzer 
land, Syria, and Thailand. 


In addition the following bodies were represented at 
the meetings of the Commission: Permanent Central 
Opium Board and Supervisory Body, World Health Or 
ganization, International Criminal Police Commission, 
and the Food and Agriculture Organization. Represen 
tatives of the following organizations also attended the 
meetings of the Commission: World Federation of 
Trade Unions, International Conference of Catholic 
Charities, International Federation of Women Lawyers, 
World’s Alliance of Young Men's Christian Associations, 
Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom, 
and the World’s Women Christian Temperance Union 





A Malaria 


Specialist 


In ‘Tarwan 


By Dr. Donald J. Pletsch 


Entomologist in Taiwan, Republic of China, 
for the World Health Organization 


As a malaria specialist with the World Health Organ 
. ization, it has ‘been my privilege to participate in 
the malaria eradication project now going forward in 
the Province of Taiwan, Republic of China, The prog 
ress achieved in that program has resulted from pains 
taking 


The 700,000 houses sheltering five and one-half million 


ustained effort on the part of many peopl 
people in Taiwan malarious areas have been treated 
one by one, with a residual spraying of ppt. We expect 
that malaria will soon become a medical oddity in 
laiwan, and this unusual achievement will mark the 
climax of an international cooperative venture which 
began some cight years ago 

During the period from 1946 to 1949 the Rocke 


feller Foundation sent several malaria experts to lai 


Dr. Pletsch 


wan, and undertook the difficult task of training local 
personnel for the challenging battle against the spectre 
of malaria. The private lives of local anopheles mos- 
quitoes were invaded to find points of weakness Phy- 
sicians were trained to measure the amount of malaria 
by feeling the spleens of school children and adults. 
Blood technicians learned to detect and identify the 
insidious malaria parasites in blood smears from per- 
sons throughout the island. An able and enthusiastic 
cadre of malaria fighters began to appear and the 
Chinese Government gave encouragement by establish- 
ing the Taiwan Provincial Malaria Research Institute 

The Rockefeller Foundation, which completed its 
local training efforts in 1949, continued financial aid to 


several physicians in advanced malaria studies in 


Dr. Pletsch asks 
permission to 
enter a house to 
collect insect 
specimens 





the United States. But there was no hope of immediate 
large-scale attack on the problem in Taiwan and the 
workers in the newly established Malaria Institute could 
only remain at their microscopes and dream of a time 
when their knowledge could free their people from the 
ancient curse of malaria. Even the machinery for a Dp1 
plant, donated by the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration, went unused for lack of a 
specific plan and adequate financing. At this stage, a 
Chinese-American organization, the Joint Commission 
for Rural Reconstruction, recognized the urgency of 
malaria control in Taiwan, and kept alive the new-born 
Malaria Institute. Funds were advanced for training 
anti-malaria technicians in the local health stations 
which were being established throughout Taiwan 

By late 1951 the unsolved malaria problem had be 
come increasingly conspicuous and the untapped re 
sources in the Malaria Institute were crying for ex- 
ploitation. The Chinese Government embarked on an 
island-wide malaria eradication project. The World 
Health Organization was invited to send three malaria 
specialists to work with the local personnel. A bilateral 
agreement with the United States made DDT, sprayers 
and vehicles available for the all-out fight. The Provin- 
cial Government of Taiwan contributed local funds 
and individual townships in malarious areas of the 
island gladly offered one New Taiwan dollar per capita 
to defray labor and other costs of the campaign. The 
handful of physicians and technicians in the Malaria 
Institute was obviously inadequate to undertake the 
spraying operations for five and one-half million people, 
so the foremen and spraymen of each township's spray- 
ing squads were recruited in the individual communi- 
ties and trained to protect their neighbors and them- 
selves. The response of the people was so enthusiastic 
that the extension of the work to all malarious areas of 


the island was accomplished during the third year of 


field operations Detailed studies of the malaria-carry 


Anti malaria posters on display at ¢ hao-Chow, 
Ping-Tong, headquarters of the control project 


ing mosquitoes, and of the malaria parasites in the 
blood of children and adults have removed any doubt 
as to the success of the program 

No one would now give the slightest thought to in 
terruption of the work already started until malaria has 
disappeared from every field and mountain of Taiwan 
But those who look back in later years on this fascinat 
ing story of man’s conquest against disease may well 
wonder which was the more unusual feature of the cam 
paign, the technical and scientific achievements of the 
malaria experts, or the blending of national and inter 
national efforts in the elimination of human suffering 


from a significant segment of the earth’s surface 


View across Sun-Moon lake. 
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Lives for Workers 


Collective Res ponsuil uly mm 
the ILO for Setting Conditions Right 


By David A. Morse 


Director-General, International Labor Organization 


( & N years ago the United Nations came into being 

as a force for peace. More than a quarter of a 
century earlier, the same desire for peace had led men 
to set up the International Labor Organization. 

It was inevitable, then, that the two organizations 
should be drawn together into a close association and 
that this association should be strengthened as the years 
went by. 

Both the 
other specialized agencies, are engaged in an unrelent- 
ing campaign to eliminate misery and want and to 
lead men all over the world to happier and fuller lives. 

In its thirty-five crowded years of existence, the ILo 


organizations, in collaboration with the 


has struggled to eliminate or reduce the social tensions 
that lead to strife 
standards, through 


Through the setting of labor 


technical assistance through study and research, the 
ILO has sought to raise the working and living condi 
tions of hundreds of millions of workers throughout the 
world 

Though much has been achieved, a great deal re- 
mains to be done 

Chere are still far too many people lacking food and 
clothes and shelter, far too many exposed to unemploy 
ment, insecurity and disease. Too many lack freedom 
or are enslaved There ull 
exist abus cl 
labor which 
man s ld 
ished from « 
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This is one of a series of articles written in 
for the Review in connection with the 


tenth anniversary of the United Nations. 


There still exist abuses such as forced labor which 
the conscience of man should long have banished from 
our civilized life. 

But the one great step that the world has taken is to 
assume collectively through the ILo the responsibility 
for setting these conditions right. 

Chis principle—that we cannot be indifferent to or 
evade responsibility for the misery of others—is the 
guiding force behind the United Nations and the special- 
ized agencies associated with it. 

In a Declaration made at Philadelphia in 1944, the 
International Labor Organization restated this concept 
forcefully and in language that men understand. It 
said: “Poverty anywhere constitutes a danger to pros- 
perity everywhere.” 

How does the ILo seek to achieve its objectives? 

One of the chief characteristics of the 110, which dis 
tinguishes it from all other international agencies, is its 
tripartite structure 

Governments, employers and workers share in guid 
ing the activities of the International Labor Organiza 
tion. They plan its program and mould its decisions 

One of the advantages of this structure is that it 
enables an agreed and concerted attack on social prob- 
lems. It is an attack in depth, with the main elements 

of society participating 
The 1L0’s annual conference 


Geneva in June of each 


year brings together tripartite 


delegations from 


some seven 





member countries to discuss the more important labor 
problems of the day 

Its enactments or conventions are not binding on 
member countries unless ratified by their parliaments or 
equivalent national machinery. But each country 
solemnly undertakes to consider these conventions for 
possible ratification, and, if ratified, to observe them. 

It also has the duty to report periodically to the ILo 
on how the convention is being enforced. 

In addition to conventions, the ILO also sends formal 
recommendations to governments on labor questions. 

So far, the 1Lo has adopted more than 100 conven- 
tions and about 100 recommendations. These form the 
International Labor Code. Since 1919 the member 
countries have sent in some 1,500 separate ratifications 
of the various conventions. 

Che 1Lo code lays down a standard of behavior for 
member countries with regard to a wide range of sub- 
jects. These include: freedom of association, hours of 
work, protection of wages, holidays with pay, night 
work for women, work by women underground in 
mines, child labor, forced labor, unemployment, social 
security, employment agencies, maternity protection, 
labor inspection, migration for employment, maritime 
working conditions, etc. 

If it were possible to resurrect, for a moment, work- 
ing conditions as they were in 1919, readers would 
realize more vividly than any words of mine can 
describe the tremendous impact the ILo has had in 
improving the lot of working people. Numerous gross 
abuses have disappeared, work has become safer, 


pleasanter, more secure than many would have be- 
lieved possible in the days immediately after the First 
World War. 


I am saying this in no mood of complacency and 
self-satisfaction. The 1ILo’s record of achievement has 
only been made possible by hard and often disappoint- 
ing struggle and through the devotion of generations of 
men who dedicated their lives to its ideals. 

Besides its legislative functions, the ILo also carries 
out study and research into labor problems and helps 
disseminate information on these questions among 
member countries 


It may bring together experts from all over the world 
to study questions such as occupational accidents and 
diseases. Or it may study the problems of individual 
industries through its industrial committees. 

In recent years, an activity that has become increas- 
ingly important is technical assistance 

Through funds drawn from the common pool of the 
United Nations Expanded Program of Technical As- 
sistance as well as from its regular budget, the Lo has 
been able to send hundreds of technical assistance ex- 
perts to less developed countries to help raise produc- 
tivity, working standards, etc., and to advise on other 
socio-economic problems in its field 

Ito teams have helped and are helping in the de- 
velopment of cooperatives and handicrafts, in the set- 
ting up of vocational training centres and productivity 


centres, in the training of management and workers in 
modern techniques and so forth, 

That this aid has been effective is seen from reports 
from recipient countries and from the increasing num- 
ber of requests for similar assistance. 

The 1to has also awarded thousands of fellowships 
or grants to enable workers, management representa- 
tives or government officials from less developed regions 
to study abroad individually or in groups or to attend 
training institutes and seminars organized by it. 

During 1954, the 1Lo had 180 technical assistance 
experts at work in thirty-one countries. It awarded 534 
fellowships and worker-trainee grants. 


Advisory Capacity 


Another function of the ILo is that of an advisory 
tribunal or “watch-dog” to protect certain fundamental 
rights. 

It has created important machinery for the ascertain- 
ment of the real facts in disputes over such questions 
as forced labor or infringement of trade union or em 
ployer rights, 

Since it came into operation some years ago, the 
Committee on Freedom of Association set up by the 
iLO Governing Body has examined a hundred cases of 
alleged infringement of such rights, Fifteen are pending. 

The alleged existence of forced labor as a means of 
political coercion was investigated by a committee of 
three independent international jurists appointed joint- 
ly by the United Nations and the 110, Its report was 
made public in 1953. It found that forced labor on a 
considerable scale did exist in some countries. 

The government, worker and employer delegates to 
the 1956 session of the International Labor Conference 
are to consider the adoption of a new international 
instrument on forced labor. 

The 110 no longer is the small standard-fixing body 
envisaged by the peace-makers at Versailles. 

The International Labor Office, its headquarters in 
Geneva, Switzerland, is staffed today by experts from 
fifty-seven nationalities whose knowledge, experience 
and advice are available to all governments which 
request it. 

The 110 also produces a larger number of technical 
publications to inform member governments as well 
as trade unions and employers’ organizations of the 
latest developments in particular fields. 

rhe tL0’s work is guided by a Governing Body, com 
posed of representatives of twenty governments, ten of 
these holding more or less permanent seats by virtue 
of being states of “chief industrial importance,” and 
ten employer and ten worker representatives. 

The International Labor Organization cannot remain 
static. The ideals it has in view call for continuous 
effort on the part of all. 

I could not do better than recall the words inscribed 
on the foundation of our building on the banks of the 


Lake of Geneva: “if you want peace, work for justice 





Curacao, largest island of the 
Netherlands Antilles, has an impor- 
tant oil refining industry but is prob- 
ably better known as the home of 
the fruit liqueur to which it gave its 
name. This was originally made from 
Citrus Aurantium Curassuviensis, 
the special variety of orange found 
on the island, The capital of Curacao 
and the Netherlands Anitilles is Wil- 
lemstad whose main shopping street, 
seen here, is only sixteen feet wide. 


Committee Informed of New Status of 


Surinam and the Netherlands Antilles 


tbe Government of the Netherlands has informed 
the Committee on Information from Non-Self 
Governing Territories that under the new constitutional 
status of the Kingdom of the Netherlands its former 
colonies in the Western Hemisphere—Surinam and the 
Netherlands Antilles—have become equal partners with 
the Netherlands itself. A Round Table Conference held 
at The Hague in 1954 resulted in the setting up of a 
new legal order for the Kingdom of the Netherlands 
under which the three parts of the Kingdom, the Nether 
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lands, Surinam and the Netherlands Antilles, are now 
three equal partners 

In explaining this development to the Committee on 
Information at its recent session, C. W. A. Schurmann, 
of the Netherlands, said that as the transmission of in- 
formation on Non-Self-Governing Territories under 
Article 73e was a matter which concerned not only the 
Netherlands, but the Kingdom as a whole, he was in- 
troducing the delegates of the autonomous Governments 
of Surinam and the Netherlands Antilles: Mr. R. H. 





Pos, Minister Plenipotentiary for Surinam in the Gov- 
ernment of the Kingdom of The Hague, and Mr. M. J 
Gorsira, Head of the local government of the Island of 
Curacao. Both the delegates, who had participated in 
the work of the Round Table Conference, gave a de 
tailed review of the constitutional development 

Mr. Pos said that under the Charter prepared by the 
Round Table Conference, the Kingdom of the Nether 
lands consisted of three parts, the Netherlands, Surinam 
and the Netherlands Antilles 


ducted their internal affairs autonomously, while affairs 


The three countries con 


of common interest were conducted jointly on a basis 
of equality The new constitutional order had been 
accepted by the Netherlands Parliament by a majority 
of more than two-thirds, and unanimously by the Par 
liaments of Surinam and the Netherlands Antilles 
Owing to the difficulty of drafting provisions relat 
ing to the cooperation of the three countries in the 
conduct of the affairs of the Kingdom, Mr. Pos ex 
plained that it had taken two years to reach agreement 
on the many articles relating to that question. Each 


country had complete autonomy, except in regard to 


certain questions such as defence, foreign affairs and 
nationality, which were affairs of the Kingdom. Each 
of the three countries could make and amend its own 
constitution. The Head of the Kingdom and the con 
stitutional Head of the Governments of each of the 


countries was the Queen. She was represented by Gov 


ernors in Surinam and the Netherlands Antilles, The 
responsibility for administration rested with the Coun 
cil of Ministers, which was responsible to Parliament 
The Parliaments were elected by universal suffrage and 
each citizen who had reached a certain age, which 


could not exceed 25 years, had the right to vote 


Council of Ministers 


With regard to the joint conduct of the affairs of 
the Kingdom, Surinam and the Antilles had populations 
which were too small to send many representatives to 
a Federal Government and Parliament. It had accord 
ingly been decided to establish a ¢ ouncil ol Minusters 
of the Kingdom, composed of the Netherlands Min 
isters and two ministers plenipotentiary, one appointed 
by the Government of Surinam and one by the Gov 
ernment of the Antilles. Article 12 contained a provi 
sion to prevent Ministers Plenipotentiary being over 
ruled in the Council of Ministers and thus safeguarded 
the interests of Surinam and the Antilles 

Stressing the importance of Article 36 of the new 
Charter, which provided that the Netherlands, Surinam 
and the Netherlands Antilles accorded each other aid 
and assistance, Mr. Pos said the meaning of that pro 
vision would be decided by the development of rela 
tions between the three countries, which could enter 
into mutual agreements on cultural, social and eco 
nomic matters Ihe Constitutional order could be 


familiar scene to Caribbean cruise passengers: the floating pontoon bridge at 
Willemstad in Curacao. The old seaport, with its narrow streets and picturesque 
gabled buildings, bears a close resemblance to towns in the Netherlands 





adapted to changes, especially to the development of 
the countries, in accordance with the procedure laid 
down in Article 55. 

The friendly atmosphere in which the negotiations 
leading to the establishment of the Charter of the King 
dom was underlined by Mr. Gorsira who said that the 
people of the Netherlands Antilles had, through their 
freely and democratically elected representatives, sol 
emnly and unanimously expressed a desire to join with 
the otiier two parts of the Kingdom on an equal footing 

Mr. Gorsira pointed out that the Charter drew a 
distinction between the Kingdom's affairs and the in- 
ternal alflairs of each of the three countries. Each 
country participated in the executive power of the 
Kingdom, in proportion to its importance, which meant 
its purely material power Thus, Surinam and the 
Netherlands Antilles, each with about 200,000 inhabi 
tants, were both represented in the Government of the 
Kingdom by a Minister Plenipotentiary, while the Neth 
erlands proper had more than 10 million inhabitants 
So far as its internal affairs were concerned, each coun 
try enjoyed complete autonomy, and had the right to 
make its own constitution, provided it did not conflict 
with the Charter of the Kingdom 

Mr. Gorsira drew attention to the guarantees pro 
viding that the contributions of Surinam and the Neth 
erlands Antilles to the expenses of the Kingdom should 
be decided unanimously by the three countries, and 
to provisions which permitted the two countries not 
to become parties to international economic or financial 
agreements if they considered such agreements prejudi 
cial to their interests. From the financial and economic 
points of view, Surinam and the Netherlands Antilles 
could accordingly be considered as sovereign States 

Although the bonds now linking the three countries 
bore a close resemblance to the federal system, Mr. 
Gorsira held that they did not exactly fit any known 
system. The people of the Netherlands Antilles might 
in recent years have chosen other systems, such as 
assimilation or integration, but they had preferred self- 
government. Although the Netherlands Antilles had 
fought for their political freedom, if not by force, at 
least by suasion, they were now satisfied with their 
position and no longer felt to be a colony or dependent 
territory. 


Grateful to United Nations 


The new Constitution was not perfect, but demo 
cratic traditions were firmly embedded in it. As might 
have been anticipated, the general election of Novem- 
ber 1954 had placed in power political parties which 
had previously been in opposition. Thus, the people's 
will, expressed through universal suffrage, had been 
respected. The Netherlands Antilles legislature had 
unanimously approved the new political system, which 
meant that there was no further justification for sub- 
mitting information to the United Nations. Mr. Gor- 
sira said his people were very grateful to the United 
Nations for the interest it had shown in them; if, how 
ever, it continued to ask for information on them, it 
would be disregarding the situation freely created by 
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peoples who had exercised the right of self-determina- 
ton 

During the ensuing debate members questioned the 
representatives from the Netherlands Antilles and Suri- 
nam on various points concerning the Charter of the 
Kingdom and the new status of the two former col- 
onies. After commending the great advance by the 
Netherlands Antilles and Surinam, Mr. Emilio Arenales, 
of Guatemala, asked whether there were any special 
provisions for illiterates in the electoral system, and 
whether the ballot was secret or public. It was correct 
that the age at which persons acquired the right to vote 
could not be over twenty-five, said Mr. Pos. Illiterates, 
of whom there were very few, were no special problem; 
an act passed about 1870 made it mandatory for par- 


ents to send their children to school. Elections were 


held by secret ballot 
Mr. Gorsira explained that the proportion of illiter- 


ates in the Netherlands Antilles was 5 per cent. To 
help those few illiterates each list was printed in a 
different color and a photograph of the candidate at 
its head was attached. 

rhe representative of China, Dr. Liu Yu-Wan, won 
dered if the Antilles and Surinam could, if they so 
desired, adopt a new currency without the Netherlands’ 
consent and whether the Netherlands could recruit 
soldiers in the two countries without obtaining their 
consent. The answer to the second question was no, 
said Mr. Pos 


rencies were wholly independent of the Netherlands 


As to the first, the two countries’ cur 


currency Ihe Netherlands guilder was worth only 
one half of the Antilles or Surinam guilder 

Mr. Gorsira further explained that the Netherlands 
was in the sterling area, whereas the other two coun 


tries might be said to belong to the “dollar area.” 


Functions of the Governor 


Questioned by the representatives of Brazil and 
Guatemala about the functions of the Governor in 
the two territories, Mr. Gorsira explained that the 
Governor was designated by the Government of the 
Kingdom in accordance with the provisions of the 
Charter. The Governor had two constitutional func- 
tions: firstly, he was the representative of the Queen, 
whose functions in connection with internal govern 
ment were similar to those of any other constitutional 
monarch; secondly, he was the representative of the 
executive power of the Kingdom. He was responsible 
to the Government of the Kingdom for everything 
which concerned its general interests. His position was 
therefore comparable in some respects with that of a 
Prime Minister; but it was not, however, a political but 
an administrative and representative post 

Asked whether it would not have been possible to 
hold a referendum in the two territories Mr. Pos said 
that the fact that the Charter of the Kingdom had been 
adopted unanimously by the Parliament of Surinam, 
which had been elected by universal suffrage, showed 
that no important body of opinion had been against 
the Charter. After the Charter’s adoption, an election 
had been held. The Opposition party had been vic 








torious, with the result that a new Government had 
come into power in which none of the old Ministers 
took part. Nevertheless there had been no serious sug 
gestion of any changes in the Charter. It seemed un 
likely that any large part of the population was opposed 
to the Charter; indeed, had that been so, the Charter 
would not have worked in practice 

rhe representative of Burma wondered whether the 
Charter of the Kingdom contained any provisions which 
would allow either Surinam or the Netherlands Antilles 
to amend their constitutions and secede from the 
Kingdom 

Mr. Pos said that both Surinam and the Netherlands 
Antilles could initiate the amendment procedure de 
scribed in Article 55, but that any amendment had to 
be approved by all three Parliaments. The Queen had 
recently stated, however, that no political partnership 
could endure unless it were based on the free accept 
ance of the majority of the people it would therefore 
be contrary to established policy to prevent any onc 
of the partners from leaving the Kingdom if it wished 
to do so 

During further questioning the representative of the 
Netherlands, Mr. Schurmann, informed the Committee 
that Mr. Pos and Mr. Gorsira represented their indi 
vidual countries within the Kingdom of the Netherlands 
but that they had spoken for the Kingdom as a whole 

In their general comments a number of the repre 
sentatives of Administering Members commended the 
political development in the two former colonies and 
felt there could be no doubt that Surinam and the 
Netherlands Antilles were now fully self-governing 
Iherefore, these members submitted, the Netherlands 
had no longer any right to submit information on them 

Mason Sears, of the United States, noted that the 
Parliaments of both Surinam and the Netherlands An 
tilles had voted unanimously in favor of the new con 
stitutional arrangement; accordingly there could be no 
doubt that they were fully self-governing and that the 
provisions of the United Nations Charter were no longer 
applicable in their case 

A. H. Loomes, of Australia, considered that the 
Netherlands should be commended on having done 
more than it had been called upon to do; it had pro 
vided the Committee with much material illustrating 
clearly that the new constitutional arrangement was 
fully in accordance with the wishes of the people of 
Surinam and the Netherlands Antilles, which were 
equal partners in the Kingdom. Therefore, the trans 
mission of information under Article 73e should now 
cease; any other decision would deny the fulfilment of 
the freely-expressed wishes of the people concerned 

Other members felt that the Committee needed more 
time to study all documentation on the new constitu 
tional arrangement for the two territories and suggested 
that a final decision on the substance of the question 
should be deferred to a later date. It was also pointed 
out that a number of delegations had not received in 
structions from their governments on the question 

Brazil, said Sergio Armando Frazao, had always 


considered that on questions of the cessation of the 











transmission of information each individual case should 
be decided on its own merits. Mr. Frazao noted that 
the Netherlands had been unable to transmit the text 
of the Charter of the Kingdom earlier and the study 
of all documents on the question required time 
Admittedly, at its last session, the General Assembly 
in resolution 747 (VIII), had invited the Committee 
to report on the cessation of information on Surinam 
and the Netherlands Antilles 
ever, both from the procedural point of view and for 


It would be better, how 


reasons of prestige, if the Committee adjourned further 
discussion of the question at the present time and re 
convened to consider it shortly before the tenth session 
of the Assembly 

A number of other representatives agreed with Brazil 
that, in the interests of all concerned, it was better to 
postpone any decision on the matter until members of 
the Committee were prepared to vote one way or an 
other. After an exchange of views the Committee de 
cided, by 7 votes to 0, with 5 abstentions, to defer 
further substantive consideration of the question. It 
instructed the Chairman, in consultation with the Sec 
retary-General, to call another meeting of the Com 


mittee in September 


Located on the north coast of South America, between 
British and French Guiana, Surinam covers an area of 
just over 000 square miles, It is about five times the 
e of the Netherlands but has a population of only 


iust over 200,000, Thanks to good soil and climati 


| 


conditions the territory's agricultural output is substan 
tial and its bauxite deposits are among the richest in 
the world. Seen here, a main street in Paramaribo 
capital and only town of any Size in the territory 
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in Promoting Progress of Dependent Peoples 
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\ RECOMMENDATION that the Committee on In 
formation from Non-Self-Governing Territories 

should continue to operate on its present basis for a 
further term of three years has been submitted to the 
General Assembly, for consideration at its tenth session 
this autumn 

In taking this step on May 11 the Committee on 
Information, whose operation under its present man 
date from the Assembly would have expired following 
its 1955 session, called on the Assembly to continue 
the present composition of the Committee for another 
three years. The Committece’s membership is equally 
divided between Member states transmitting informa 
tion on dependent territories in accordance with Article 
13 e¢, and non-administering members elected by the 
Assembly's Fourth Committee on as wide a geographi 
cal basis as possible, 

rhe Committee’s resolution (see box on page 40 for 
full text) was adopted by 9 votes to 0, with 4 absten 
tions. The proposal represented a revised version of a 
draft introduced by Burma, India and Iraq which, in it 
original form, recommended the continuation of the 
Committee for an indefinite period. This proposal was 
revised by the incorporation of several amendments 
following intensive debate on the Committee's future 
and its important role in the work of the United Na 
tions for dependent peoples 

In presenting the three-power draft, B. Shiva Rao 
of India, said that while aware of the limitations im 
posed by the Charter to which the administering mem 
bers constantly referred, he felt nevertheless that the 
Committee's work had accelerated the rate of progress 
in economic, social, cultural and educational advance 
ment. Moreover, some administering members had 
volunteered political information. In the circumstances, 
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it was somewhat disappointing to have to plead every 
three years for the permanent establishment of the 
Committee and to see its growth retarded by uncer 
tainty regarding its future. Sentiment favoring a per 
manent Committee seemed nevertheless to be gaining 
ground 

The Indian representative stressed that the United 
Nations would be quite different today had the peoples 
of Africa and Asia been able to express their views at 
San Francisco as they had recently done at the Ban 
dung Conference. The fact could not be ignored that 
at Bandung twenty-nine African and Asian states had 
unanimously demanded that colonialism in all its mani 
festations should be speedily brought to an end and 
that the subjection of peoples to alien expolitation was 
contrary to the Charter and an impediment to the pro- 
motion of world cooperation 

Endorsing India’s views, Awni Khalidy, of Iraq 
observed that conditions in Non-Self-Governing Terri 
tories would always be a subject for international dis 
cussion and this made necessary the need for a Com 
mittee of this kind. He felt that the Committee had 
achieved positive results in the past and, for his part, 
he would be prepared to accept a reasonable solution 
which did not imperil the principle of safeguarding the 
peoples of Non-Self-Governing Territories 

The representative of Burma, U Hla Aung, consid 
ered that the question of the renewal of the Committee 
was One of principle rather than of procedure He be 
lieved that administering and non-administering Mem 
bers alike supported the Committee as an instrument 
for promoting the welfare for dependent peoples in 
conformity with the spirit which prevailed at the time 
the Charter was drawn up at San Francisco 

Sergio Armando Frazao, of Brazil, introduced a 





working paper into the Committee relating to amend- 
ments to the three-Power draft resolution. This was, he 
said, intended to focus the discussion on a text which 
might eventually form the basis for agreement Brazil 
had consistently seen in the Committee an indispens 
able contribution to the work of the United Nations to 
promote the advancement of the Non-Self-Governing 
lerritories in the spirit of Chapter XI and it felt that 
the Committee should be renewed. Differences of opin 
ion On certain points connected with that issue were 
inevitable. Mr. Frazao appealed to the members of the 
Committee to concentrate on the essentials of the case 
With goodwill and faith on both sides, a practical 
solution could be found. Brazil was prepared to agree 
to the renewal of the Committee for a further three 
year period as a means of reconciling the divergent 


views in the Committee 


Continuation of Committee Supported 


A number of other representatives supported the 
continuation of the Committee which, they believed, 
was playing a vital part in the United Nations work 
for dependent peoples. Thus, Mason Sears, of the 
United States, thought it would be a pity to cut off the 
Committee's life “in mid-stream.’ 

Mr. Sears said that there were tremendous forces 
in the world today working for self-government, as 
well as forces working to destroy self government and 
that the Committee “sat squarely in the middle of these 
issues.” To destroy the Committee would weaken the 
United Nations itself. His delegation would support 
any compromise which would preserve the life of the 
Committee and which would obtain the cooperation 
of the two principal Administering Members. Mr: 
Sears then cited the constantly diminishing number of 
people remaining in a non-self-governing status as 
proof of the inner meaning of the so-called “colonial 
problem.” 

For example, in Africa—if they subtracted the popu 
lation of the Gold Coast, Nigeria and several other 
territories expected to become self-governing in a very 
few years—the total non-self-governing population 
amounted only to around 70,000,000 people 36,000, 
000 of these were administered by France, 12,000,000 
by Belgium, and 21,000,000 by Great Britain, making 
a total less than one-fifth the population of India 

Pointing to the Caribbean, Mr. Sears said there were 
only 3,500,000 people who had yet to earn self-rule and 
the majority of these came from Jamaica and Trinidad 
In the vast area of the Pacific and Asia the non-self-gov 
erning population was about 12,000,000, three-quarters 
of which was represented by people living in Hong 
Kong, Singapore, and the Malaya Federation. The 
grand total added up to about 85,000,000 people or 
approximately three or four per cent of the total popu 
lation of the world. In other words, political evolution 
according to Chapter XI of the United Nations Charter 
was proceeding apace by any measure 

Other members who strongly supported the contin 


uation of the Committee, whose work they considered 


indispensible in promoting the advancement of the 
Non-Self-Governing Territories, included the repre- 
sentatives of Brazil, Peru and China, The representa- 
tives of a number of the administering powers, on the 
other hand, could not agree to the renewal of the 
Committee along the lines suggested in the three-power 
draft. They particularly opposed continuation of the 
Committee for an indefinite period, as well as the refer 
ence made in the draft to consideration of problems 
and recommendations concerning regional groups of 
territories. Such a reference would, these representa 
tives believed, only create confusion and endless dis 
cussion as to the precise delineation of regional groups 

For the United Kingdom, B. O. B, Gidden declared 
that his Government remained opposed in principle to 
the existence of the Committee for which it saw no 
justification under Article 73 e and which seemed to 
have made no contribution in the fields within its juris 
diction. The United Kingdom representative took ex 
ception to the provisions of the joint draft resolution 

Mr. Gidden found that paragraph 5 of the draft, 
authorizing the admission of observers from the Non 
Self-Governing Territories was unacceptable because 
among other features, it would bring about a duality 
of representation. A phrase in paragraph 7 of the 
draft, permitting regional studies, represented a funda 
mental change in the Committee’s terms of reference 


ind was also unacceptable to his Government 


MEMBERS AND TERRITORIES 


Members transmitting information Australia 
Belgium France Netherlands New /ealand 


United Kingdom United State 
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A. H 
cooperated fully in the work of the Committee on In 


Loomes recalled that Australia had always 
formation. Australia, which did not feel that the fact 
of administering a Non-Self-Governing Territory was 
reprehensible, had undertaken the task of helping a 
dependent people to achieve self-government, It would 
pursue that task, no matter how much it had to sacrifice 
or how much it was criticized. Under the pretext that 
technical and statistical information could not be ade 
quately studied without political information, some 
representatives had contended that the transmission of 
the former implied an obligation to transmit the lattes 
Mr. Loomes rejected that contention. Australia’s mem 
bership of the Committee could not prejudice the sov 
ereignty which it exercised over its territories 

The Australian representative recalled that several 
years ago, the General Assembly had suggested that 
the Committe work would be more valuable if 
experts were attached to delegations, He did not think 
it could be said that the Administering members had 
not shown as much goodwill in that respect as had the 
other Members 


there was too great a tendency to emphasize the politi 


He raised that point mainly because 
cal side of the Committee’s work, at the expense of 
the technical 

After further debate the Committee decided to accept 
amendments by China and the United States to the 
three-power draft The effect of these was to delete a 
provision in the original draft which would have au 
thorized the Committee, “with the consent of the ad 
ministering member concerned, to admit as observers 
persons appointed by the governments of Non-Self 
Governing Territories concerned, the inhabitants of 
which have attained a large measure of responsibility 
for economic, social and educational policies as adopted 
within their territories.” Another clause in the original 


draft which was deleted was one which would have au 


thorized the Committee to make recommendations on 
problems “Common to territories in a single regional 
group.” 

[he three power proposal, as revised, was then 
adopted, after a paragraph by paragraph voting, as a 
whole by 9 votes to 0, with 4 abstentions (Australia 
Burma, France and the United Kingdom). 

A number of delegations explained the positions they 
had taken in the voting. Mr. Gidden said that, as he 
had explained earlier in the debate, the United King- 
dom was in principle opposed to the existence of the 
Committee. His abstention should not, therefore, be 
regarded as indicating a change in the United King- 
dom’s position on the functions of the United Nations 
under Article 73e of the Charter 

France’s position was similar to that of the United 
Kingdom, said Robert Bargues. He had voted against 
paragraph 4 of the draft because it implied a formal 
discrimination between indigenous and non-indigenous 
inhabitants, to which France could never be a party 

[he representative of Burma, who had co-sponsored 
the original draft before the Committee, said he had 
abstained on the amended text so as to reserve his Gov 
ernment’s position in the General Assembly. 

he. representatives of India, Guatemala, China and 
Brazil stated that their affirmative votes on the resolu 
tion as a whole did not indicate that they favored all 
the amendments and was without prejudice to the posi 
tion they would take in the Assembly’s Fourth Com 
mittee, regarding the conditions under which the Com 
mittee on Informationt should be renewed 

The representatives of the Netherlands and New 
Zealand also explained their affirmative votes. The 
Netherlands reserved its position in the Fourth Com 
New Zealand had voted for the proposal, as 
amended, as well as for each of the amendments, as it 


mittee 


considered the Committee’s work was useful. 


Resolution Adopted on Future of Committee 


The text of the resolution adopted by 
the Committee on Information from 


Non-Self-Governing Territories concern 


ing its future was as follows bers elected by the 
on behalf of the General Assembly on as 


The General Assembly 
Havine considered the work of 


Committee on Information from Non +. Invites the Members of the Com 


Self-Governing Territories which was mittee to continue 
constituted by resolution 332 (IV) 
adopted by the General Assembly on 


2 December 1949, purview 


Recoenizine the value of further con 4. In the Mer 
Non-Self-CGooverning 
xivancement of the peo to their delegations 


structive work by the Committee in the 
interests of the 
ple of Non-Self-Croverning 
prc the 
forth in Chapter XI of the Charter 


Territories 
ittainment of the objectives set ocial and educat 
Non-Self-CGovernin 

| Decides to 
on Information from Non-Self-Govern in — pirit 


ontinue the Commiuttec ‘ netructs the 


in lerritori on the same basis for a 
further three ir perwd 

Decides provided in reso 
lution 33 um 646 (VII) the 
Committ ihe composed of those 
Members « ited Nations tran 


mitting information 
Article 73 e of the 
equal number of non-administering Mem- on measures taken in pursuance of the 
Fourth Committee 


the wide a geographical basis as possible; 


ittach to their del 
gations persons specially qualified in the 


functional fields with 


her idministering 


pecially qualified to speak on economik - 


accordance with any papers prepared by the specialized 
harter and of an agencies and any reports or information 


resolutions adopted by the General As 
sembly concerning economic, social and 
educational conditions in the Non-Self 
Governing Territories 

6. Instructs the Committee to submit 
to the regular sessions of the General 
the Committec Assembly reports containing such pro 
cedural recommendations as it may deem 
fit and such substantive recommendations 


as it may deem desirable relating to func 
rritori to attach ‘ 


ligenous persons 


onal fields generally but not with re 
spect to individual Territories 
Considers that the Commiuttes 
hould, without prejudice to the annual 
consideration of all the functional fields 
enumerated in Article 73 ¢ of the Char 
er, give special attention to educat 
economic and social conditions in 
ind hould consider the information 
transmitted in respect of these questions 
economic in the light of the report 
ons in th General Assembly 
including sin N Self-Gov 





Three of the officers of the 
Social Commission: (left to 
right) Vladimir N. Bendry- 
shev, of the Byelorussian 
S.S_R Second Vice-Chair- 
man Kaare Salvesen ol 
Norway Chairman and 
Fernando Fernandez Escal 
ante, of Argentina, First 
V ice-Chairmar 


Progress in Social Welfare 


and Proposals for Future 


4 ew United Nations Social Commission reviewed 
progress in the field of social welfare at its tenth 
session and recommended thirty-seven projects to assist 
governments in their social development programs 
These mainly concern expert advice and other assist 
ance to governments the organization of seminars, re 
search and special studies. They are designed to stim 
ulate progressive policies in such fields as family and 
child welfare, rehabilitation of the handicapped, assist 
ance to migrants, pre 
vention of crime and 
treatment of offenders 
extension of housing 
and training of social 

workers 
The Commission’s 
session, held at Head 
quarters from May 2 


~ 
to 20 


was presided 

Narciso G. Reve o} 

the Philippines, Rap 

porteur of the Social 

Commission for the 

meetings from May 2 
to May 20 


over by Kaare Salvesen, of Norway. Other officers were 
First Vice-Chairman, Fernando Fernandez Escalante 
of Argentina; Second Vice-Chairman, Vladimir N. Ben 
dryshev, of the Byelorussian S.S.R 
Narciso G. Reyes, of the Philippines. The Commission's 


report is to be considered by the Economic and Social 


and Rapporteur 


Council at its summer session in Geneva 


Community Development 


By a unanimous vote, the Commission adopted a 
resolution designed to strengthen community develop 
ment as a way to improve living conditions, especially 
in economically less deve loped areas 

Ihe Commission had before it a report on “Prin 
Social Progre 


Ihrough Local Action as well as comments on that 


ciples of Community Development 


report by UNESCO Ihe study had been made by the 
Secretary-General at the request of the Economic and 
Social Council so the commission “may, if possible 
determine some general principles which underlie suc 
cessful technique in this field 

The report was based on information received from 
governments in response to an inquiry by the Secre 


tariat; on the findings of three regional survey missions 





which visited the Caribbean area and Mexico, the 
Middle East. and South and Southeast Asia; and on 


information from other sources 


The Commission generally agreed that community 
development while useful in itself, should be viewed as 
part of the wider process of national economic and 
wocial ce velopment Community development should 
not be regarded as a substitute for the expansion of 
government ervices, for over emphasis on the impor 
tance of local action, it felt, might distort the balance 


between local and national re ponsibilitic 


In view of the wide range of activitic encom pas ed 
by community development, the Commission str ssed 
the need for coordinating the work of the various par 
licipating agencies, governmental and private, to ensure 
an integrated effort at the local as well as at the na 
tional level. Stre was laid on the need for further 
study of the role of variou professional and tech ical 
services Or disciplines in balanced community de lop 


ment 


The Commission expressed the view that community 
development as an active agent of soc ial advancement 
and in the form of multi-purpose projects aimed at 
directing all efforts toward the central aim of social 
progr hould be further strengthened. It felt that 
action toward this end should be intensified at the 
national, regional and international levels, in particulas 
more emphasis should be placed on regional coopera 
tion through the organization and development of tech 
nical information centres and the organization of train 


ing courses, semimars and study tours 


It was noted that the first regional conference on 
community development, held in Manila at the end of 
1954 under an Economic and Social Council resolution 
had proved to be most useful to participating Member 
governments in South and Southeast Asia and that 


plans were in preparation for similar meetings in othe! 


region 


The Commission heard statements from the repr 
sentatives of FAO, UNESCO and WHO and noted that theu 
cooperation with the United Nations had been strength 
ened through joint consultations in the Working Group 
on Community De velopment arranged under the au 


pices of the Administrative Committee on Coordination 


Unanimous Resolution 
The Commission unanimously adopted a re olution 
recognizing that governments have a vital role to play 
in economic and social progress and emphasizing that 
this progress can be accelerated through self help 
activities of the peopl It suggests that the Economic 
and Social Council recommend for the consideration of 


Member governments the report of the Secretary-Gen 


Principles of Community Development” and 


eral on 


the imple mentation, so far as practicable of the ideas 
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outlined in it. At the same time, the Council would in- 
vite Member states to comment on the report for fur 
ther consideration by the Commission at its next 


session 


Moreover, the Council would request the Secretary 
General and the specialized agencies to encourage re 
gional exchange centres for technical information, 
training courses and seminars relating to community 
development 

Ihe resolution also asks the United Nations to give 
pecial attention to cooperative movements, new tech 
niques relating to improvement in living conditions in 
local communities, evaluation of progress made, and 
the role of government in planning and implementing 


programs of community deve lopment 


Under the resolution, the Council would further re 
quest the Technical Assistance Board to give sympa 
thetic consideration to projects of regional cooperation 
in this field 


Ihe resolution was based on a draft submitted joint 
ly by Brazil, Greece, India, Israel, the Philippines, the 
United Kingdom and the United States. The text as ap 
proved includes numerous suggestions by other delega 
tions, particularly France and the U.S.S.R. The Soviet 
view is reflected in the emphasis the resolution places 
on the responsibility of the state for economic and so 
cial progress. The wishes of the French delegation are 
met by inclusion of a request that the Secretary-General 
give special attention to the assistance which the co 


Ope rative movement an give community development 


Henri Hauck, of France, and Dr. Sushila Nayar, of India 





The Commission considered the training of social 
welfare personnel on the basis of a report by the Secre- 
tary-General, containing proposals for national and in- 
ternational action designed to advance social work 
training at all levels. This report embodied a summary 
of the major findings and tentative conclusions con- 
tained in “Training for Social Work—Second Interna 
tional Survey,” prepared under a Council resolution of 
the thirteenth session, which gave an account of ac- 
complishments in the field of training for social work 
during the period 1950—1954; also the “Summary Re- 
port on the Training of Auxiliary and Community 
Workers,” which presented the findings of three United 
Nations technical meetings in Gandhigram, India; Beirut 
and Bogota. 

The Commission reaffirmed that the training of social 
work personnel is of fundamental importance to all 
countries and that assisting governments to develop and 
improve their training resources is among the most 
urgent and valuable social activities of the United 
Nations 

It noted with satisfaction the increase and improve 
ment in social work training facilities at various educa 
tional levels, particularly in economically less developed 
countries, as well as the importance attached by govern- 
ments to the staffing of social services with adequately 
trained personne! 

The Commission expressed concern over the fact that 
in most countries the need for trained workers is far in 
excess of the supply available, and noted that large num 
bers of workers with little or no training are being used 
to carry out programs because of the shortage of qualli- 
fied personnel. While noting that significant progress 
is being made in extending social welfare services in 
both rural and urban areas in all parts of the world, the 
Commission emphasized that the best conceived social 
welfare programs may not fully achieve their objectives 
unless sufficient numbers of social work personnel of 
all categories required for carrying out such programs 
are suitably trained 

It was agreed that the current demand for qualified 
workers in most countries is so great that it cannot be 
met in the immediate future by training of professional 
workers alone, and that therefore the development of 
training programs at other levels for auxiliary, multi- 
purpose and community workers and for in-service or 
on-the-job training for employed workers should be 
given special consideration in certain circumstances 
Special attention was drawn to the valuable role of 
trained or untrained voluntary workers whose leader- 
ship and services are an important resource in many 
countries 


More Effective Selection 

The Commission stressed the importance of dis- 
tinguishing clearly between programs for training aux- 
iliary and community workers and programs for train- 
ing professional workers, and it agreed that auxiliary 
and multi-purpose workers should supplement but not 
substitute for professional workers 

It noted a tendency in training programs toward 


broadening the basic professional training and putting 
less emphasis on specialization. Importance was at 
tached to the need for more effective methods of select 
ing candidates for social work training at both profes 
sional and auxiliary levels 

The Commission expressed concern with regard to 
the inadequacy of training materials suitable for both 
professional and auxiliary training and agreed that spe 
cial consideration should be given to the collection and 
preparation of such materials as well as its exchange 


on an international basis 
Importance was attached to the development of train- 
ing materials, with special reference to regional condi- 


tions, for use by governments and other agencies con 
cerned with the establishment and improvement of na- 
tional programs and standards for training at all levels 
The Commission also emphasized the value of regional 
seminars and conferences as methods of developing the 
content and techniques of such social work training 

The Commission suggested that, in preparing the 
third International Survey on Training of Social Wel 
fare Personnel, no attempt should be made at a com 
prehensive review of developments on a worldwide 
basis, but that instead the report should concentrate on 
selected problems common to many countries, par 
ticularly those in the economically less developed 
regions. 

lhe Commission stressed the importance of coopera- 
tion with the specialized agencies and other organiza 
tions concerned in defining and studying problems rela 
tive to training and employing workers at the auxiliary 
level in all fields 

The Commission unanimously adopted a draft resolu 
tion proposed by the representatives of Australia, Brazil, 
Belgium, France, India, Israel, the Philippines, the 
United Kingdom and the United States, which would 
have the Economic and Social Council request the Sec 
retary-General to “continue to give priority to assisting 
governments in their training programs in the fields of 
social welfare.” 

It would also have the Council recommend to Mem 
ber states that they extend training facilities at different 
educational levels, and the Secretary-General would be 
asked to promote regional seminars on the techniques 
of training both professional and auxiliary workers and 
to prepare another survey on social welfare training 
for consideration in 1958. 

The Commission had before it a report by the Secre 
tary-General on Financing of Housing and Community 
Improvement Programs prepared in pursuance of Gen 
eral Assembly, Economic and Social Council and Com- 
mission resolutions 

Discussing the worldwide housing shortage and pos- 
sible methods to meet the needs, the report said that 
some 150 million families in the economically under 
developed areas lack adequate homes, and that the 
housing deficit in the industrialized countries is esti- 
mated to have reached at least 30 million units 

The Commission noted that governments are assum- 
ing increased responsibility for the planning and financ- 
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ing of hous 


y and community improvement program 
as part of their general economic and social poli y. and 
it considered that the main objective of such program 
should be to provide homes and community facilities for 


the lower-income group Ihe need for adequate rural 


housing should receive no less consideration than th 
need for adequate urban housing 

ihe Commission considered it important for govern 
ments to establish national housing agencies to promot 
and coordinate such programs for housing and com 


munity improvement Special attention was drawn t 


promising experiments with prefabricat 1 housing a 
means of lowering housing costs 


Noting that the prob ms of housing and its financing 


in many economically underde velop d countrie had 


been aggravated as a result of war, enemy occupation 


natural disasters, increase in population and the move 


ment of rural populations to urban areas, the Commi 


sion considered that pecial consideration hould b 
given to the needs of those countrn 

In view of th hortage of funds and th ick of 
technical facilities and personnel in the economical 
| che loped countri it sts ed tl need for en 
couraging individual and community initiat ind other 
ooperal method i i meal of mobilizu t] 
future householder ash and labor resour nd 
utilization » far possibl of local butldin k 
and materials. Se ral member how r, felt that 
prot lem n ! | of | ytud tt 


could be Ol tony b rmovernment action 


Insurance Against Disasters? 


In view of the wick pread destruction of |! in 


through <« irthqu Ke flood hire and others I I 


disaster im a number of countrn t ( mimi 











considered that the financial aspects of such disasters 
should be given special consideration within the broader 
framework of housing finance in general. It was sug- 
gested that the Secretariat should undertake a survey of 
those problems, in particular with regard to the feasibil 
ity of instituting an international insurance system 
igainst such disasters 

The representative of the Secretary-General recalled 
that the subject of emergency housing had been in- 
cluded among the deferred projects in the work pro 
gram established by the Commission at its ninth ses- 
sion. Because of lack of resources the Secretariat had 
not found it possible to undertake special studies on 


that subject; however, the project could be activated in 


he work program 1955 67 


[The Commission approved the recommendation 
made in the report to convene, as part of the United 
Nations technical assistance activities, a series of re- 
onal meetings of experts on the financing of housing 
While rec 


report on 


ind community improvement programs 


ognizing the value of a general housing 


finance policies and methods, the Commission felt that 


the practical recommendation could apply only to speci 
fic nditions prevailing in a group of counts faced 
vi milar problem 

By a vote of 16 to none, with abstentions (Argen 

i, United States), the Commission adopted a re olu 
tion sponsored jointly by France, Greece, India, lraq 
the Philippines and the United Kingdom, which would 
have the Council req tt Secretary-General to a 

nbl miormat nonte ibility of financing hous 
ing programs from external sources, a for example by 
neans of mortga 

Ih Secretar cn | ould also be requ ted to 


regional meetings of experts to con ider meth 


Miss 
(right) 


{lthea K. Hottel 

United States 
representative on the 
Son ial 


C ommussion 


with Miss Julia Hen 

derson, Director of the 

Bureau or Social 
4 ffairs 


> 





Ods of financing housing programs, especially for per 
sons in low-income groups. Furthermore, the Secretary- 
General would be asked to review developments in the 
field of financing housing and community improvement 
and to report to the Commission and the Council. The 
Technical Assistance Board would be asked to give 
sympathetic consideration to requests by governments 
for assistance in this field. 


Survey of Social Development Programs 


The Commission had before it the /nternational Sur- 
vey of Programs of Social Development prepared by 
the Secretariat in cooperation with the International 
Labor Office, FAO, UNESCO and WHO as a supplement 
to the Preliminary Report on the World Social Situa- 
tion in response to a resolution of the Economic and 
Social Council 

The report was intended as a supplement to the 
“Preliminary Report on the World Social Situation” 
published in 1952. While the earlier report had de 
scribed social conditions and needs, the pew survey 
ittemmpted to describe what governments had dene since 
1945 to improve those conditions 

The Commission regretted that a report of such 
scope and importance had not been circulated n time 
to enable Commission members to study it thoroughly 
and to obtain comments from appropriate agencies of 
their governments 

It unanimously adopted a resolution requesting the 
Secretary-General to transmit the survey to Member 
states for observation “in order that at a later stage the 
survey, together with such comments as may be re 
ceived, may be considered by the appropriate organs 
of the United Nations.’ 

Under the resolution, the Secretary General would 
also be asked to issue the next report on the world 
social situation by December 1956 for consideration by 
the eleventh session of the Social Commission 


Standards and Levels of Living 
Che Commission had before it a report on “Interna 
tional Definition and Measurement of Standards and 
Levels of Living,” prepared by a committee of experts 
convened by the Secretary-General jointly with ILo and 
UNESCO and in cooperation with FAO and WHo. It also 


had a supplement iry document containing comments on 


the report by the Statistical Commission at its eighth 
session, by Member governments, by the Secretary-Gen 
eral, the specialized agencies and non-governmental 
organizations. The committee had been appointed to 
“report on the most satisfactory methods of defining 
and measuring standards of living and changes therein 
in the various countries, having regard to the possibility 
of international comparisons.” 

By a vote of 13 in favor, none against and 3 absten 
tions, the Commission adopted a draft resolution sub 
mitted by Argentina, France, India, the United King 
dom and the United States. This would have the Eco 
nomic and Social Council recommend that Member 
States give consideration to the recommendations in the 
report when carrying out studies of levels of living and 
planning social and economic development programs 

Under the resolution, the Council would ask the 
Secretary-General to promote family living surveys and 
to pursue the examination of techniques in the measure 


ment of under employment and irregular employment 


Progress Report and Work Programs 


The Commission had before it a report by the Secre 
tary-General surveying the activities of the United Na 
tions in the field of social welfare during the two years 
1953 and 1954 and suggesting projects for the years 
1955, 1956 and 1957 

The Commission approved the suggestions of the 
Secretary-General by 14 votes to none, with 3 absten 
wions 

By a separate decision of 10 votes to 4, with 4 ab 
stentions, the Commission adopted a proposal by Israel 
to have the Economic and Social Council authorize the 
Secretary-General to convene, in joint sponsorship with 
ILO and in cooperation with other specialized agencies 
an expert working group to assist in examination of the 
problem of maintenance of family levels of living 
through social insurance, social assistance and related 
measures 

The Commission also adopted, by a vote of 16 to 
none, with | abstention, a request to the Economic and 
Social Council to consider ways of achieving, within the 
present level of the United Nations budget, a significant 
increase in resources for the program of advisory social 


welfare services for 1956 and following years 





The Earth’s Resources (Continued from page 19) 


asking for assistance under the ex 
panded program were often some- 
what uncertain about what they 
needed. They were sometimes in 
clined to ask for too many experts 


in too many different fields of devel ommendations 


opment without fully considering fields in which 


that a program of advice from FAO 
would have to be followed up by 
their own programs of action But 
four years have wrought a huge 


change in the governments’ atti- 


tudes. Now they are concentrating 


their requests on assistance in solv 


and more they are basing programs 
of development on the experts’ rec 
list the various 
the aggregate of 
twelve hundred experts assigned at 


tries are and have been working 
would be to write a catalogue of 
virtually every branch of exploita 


tion of the world’s natural resources 


| p to the end of last year FAO 


ing their major problems, and more had spent a total of almost $19 


million on technical assistance, With 
increased international interest in 
the work which FAO and the other 
United Nations agencies are doing 
in this field, we hope the present 


various times to about sixty coun trend toward greater effectiveness 


will be maintained. This is essential 
to the improvement of the agricul 
ture in underdeveloped countries 
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Atoms for Peace (Continued from page 9) 


Isotopes are simply different forms of a chemical 
clement; all forms have the same chemical properties 
and the same electrical charge but differ in atomic 
weights. For example, the element hydrogen occurs in 
a common form with an atomic weight of one, in a 
rarer form twice as heavy (deuterium), and in a third 
form with an atomic weight of three (tritium); these 
are the three isotopes of hydrogen 


The nucleus of the lightest form of hydrogen con 
sists of a single positively charged particle, called a 
proton Other nuclei consist of numbers of proton 
and neutrons. The neutron is a particle similar in 
weight to the proton. The number of protons in the 
nucleus, known as the “atomic number” of an element 
determines what element it is. The number of protons 
plus the number of neutrons gives the atomic mass 
number; this varies even among atoms of the same ele 
ment, and the varying forms are isotopes of that element 


As found in nature, most chemical elements consist 
of two or more isotopes. For example, uranium as dug 
from the ground is a mixture of three isotopes, Every 
uranium atom has 92 protons in its nucleus. The 
nucleus of the most common isotope of uranium has 
146 neutrons; the 92 protons plus 146 neutrons add 
up to a mass number of 238, and this isotope is there 
fore called uranium 238 (U-238). About 1/40th of 
the natural uranium mixture is uranium 235 (U-235) 
the isotope capable of releasing great amounts of atomic 
energy through fission. U-235 is made up of 143 neu 
trons plus 92 protons. A still smaller fraction of natural 
uranium is the isotope U-234, which has 142 neutrons 
as well as 92 protons 


All three isotopes of uranium are radioactive. A 
radioactive element changes spontaneously into another 
element, emitting radiation as it does so. The radiation 
may be in the form of an alpha particle, the nucleus 
of a helium atom, made up of two protons and two 
neutrons; a beta particle, which is an electron; or a 
gamma ray, an X-ray of very high energy 


All isotopes of elements of high atomic weight, and 
a few of the lighter ones, are naturally radioactive 
Artificially radioactive elements may be produced by 
bombardment of atoms with high-energy particles, ¢.g., 
protons from a cyclotron, The chief method of pro- 
ducing radioactive isotopes at the present time is by 
irradiation of suitable materials in a reactor 


Nearly 1,300 different isotopes have been found 
in nature or produced artificially. About 800 of these 
are radioactive, of which about 150 have proved useful 
in medicine, industry, agriculture and biology. The 
names and symbols of some of them such as radio- 
cobalt (Co-60), radio-phosphorus (P-32) and radio 
carbon (C-14) have become common terms 


Cobalt-60 is widely employed in hospitals for treat- 
ment of cancer: the rays from a radio-cobalt pellet 


are aimed at cancerous cells, which are more vulner- 


able than surrounding normal cells to the killing effects 
of radiation. Radium may be used similarly, but the 
supply is limited and the cost high. Large quantities of 
Co-60 may be made at much less expense by bombard- 
ing ordinary cobalt with neutrons in a nuclear reactor. 

In agriculture, radiation from isotopes has been 
used to develop new plant strains designed to resist 


specific diseases or to produce larger crops 


In industry, the rays from a radioisotope may be 
used like X-rays, to take a radiograph of a thick metal 
casting, for example, and thus reveal any hidden defects. 


Another medical use takes advantage of the fact 
that the chemical and physiological behavior of an 
element is the same whether it is radioactive or not. 
Since iodine taken into the body is concentrated in 
the thyroid gland, radio-iodine (1-131) has been used 
to treat some diseased conditions of the thyroid. It 
likewise is concentrated in that gland, and its radiations 


are released just where they are needed 


Radioactive Isotopes have also made possible the 
tracer technique. The radiation given off by a radio- 
isotope serves as a “tag” that permits it to be followed 
through a complex path in human beings, in plant 
life or in industrial processes 


In medicine, tracer isotopes including P-32 are used 
for diagnosis of certain diseases for example, as an 
aid in the detection of brain tumors. They also have 
shed new light on bodily processes such as blood cir- 
culation, the formation of red blood cells, metabolism, 


and the spread of some types of cancer. 


lo trace the path of carbon in a living plant, and 
thus learn more about the basic processes of plant 
growth, C-14 may be used. When it reaches a leaf, a 
Geiger counter or other radiation detector will reveal 
its presence. Another method is to put the leaf in con- 
tact with a photographic film. The leaf then takes its 
own photograph, for the radiations make an image 
on the film. 


lracer isotopes have many industrial uses as well. 
One such use is the beta-ray thickness gauge. A radio- 
isotope, emitting beta rays, ts placed on one side of 
the material, usually in sheet form, which is to be 
measured; a detector is placed on the other side. The 
greater the thickness, the more rays are absorbed and 
thus, from the reading of the detector, the thickness 
may be measured. This technique has been widely 
employed in the manufacture of plastics and sheet 
aluminum in order to produce material of uniform 
thickness. 


Already, it has been estimated, savings of many mil- 
lions of dollars have come from using radioactive 
isotopes, but the new insight they are giving into the 
operations of nature is of untold value. With increased 
use of atomic power and the larger number of reactors, 
radioisotopes will become even more readily available 
and lower in cost and their usefulness will be vastly 
extended. 





Conference Agenda Items 


(with unofficial annotations for background information) 


Plenary Session 


The Need for a New Power Source 


KEYNOTE ADDRESS 


his will be presented by the President of the Con 
ference, Dr. Homi Jehangir Bhabha of India 


SURVEY PAPERS ON ESTIMATED WORLD POWER REQUIREMENTS IN 
1975 AND 2000 

Before discussing the possible effects of nuclear 
energy on the world’s power problems, it is obviously 
necessary to have some estimate of the amount of 
power the world will require in the next 25-50 years 
The estimates which have been made vary markedly 
because of such unknown factors as the amount of 
power needed to sustain an individual in the future 
economy and the rate at which non-industrial areas will 
become industrialized. However, estimates of the past 
use of power have been made, and, on the basis of these, 
future power consumption has been forecast. These 
estimates will be discussed from the point of view 
of availability of cheap power from water as well as 
from the burning of the usual fuels—coal, oil and gas. 


SURVEY PAPERS ON THE ALTERNATE POWER SOURCES 


To meet the world’s future power needs there are 
several possible sources, of which nuclear energy is 
only one. Another that shows great promise is solar 
energy. The sun’s rays may be concentrated on some 
sort of boiler to make steam. Alternatively, a device 
such as a photo-electric cell or a thermocouple might be 
utilized to convert the sun’s radiant energy directly into 
electricity. Many experiments of this sort have been 
made, and others are now under way, Winds provide 
still another possibility, particularly in areas such as 
the tradewinds regions, where they tend to blow steadily 
in the same direction. A few experimental wind power 
stations have been built. A third potential power source 
is the tides. Little has been done on this, except on a 
very small scale, but suggestions have been made to 
impound water in large reservoirs at high} tide and 
release it at low tide to drive turbines : 

As for nuclear power itself, all presently projected 
operation will utilize fission reactions, whereby the 
splitting of heavy nuclei, such as uranium or plutonium, 
releases energy. However, some consideration might 
also be given to the possibility of obtaining useful 
power from fusion reactions, in which energy is re 
leased from the combination of very light nuclei, such 
as hydrogen, to form heavier ones 

Another important consideration in assessing means 
by which future power needs may be met is that the 
efficiency of coal and oil-burning and hydroelectric 
plants has steadily increased and is likely to continue 
to improve 


INDIVIDUAL COUNTRIES’ NEEDS AND POSSIBILITIES FOR 
POWER AND HEAT 

This session will bring out the range of power and 
heat problems confronting various individual countries 
over the next 50 years and indicate possible solutions 
to these problems. An effort will be made to give all 
estimates of cost and demand on a similar basis, so 
they may be easily compared to determine where the 
needs are the greatest. Each nation has been invited to 
furnish all available data, and the Conference organiza 
tion will prepare a summary of the papers submitted 
In addition, typical papers dealing with some character 
istic regions or with specific conditions of industrial 
development will be selected for presentation Con 
sideration will be given to the economic significance of 
nuclear power in non-industrialized countries; in coun- 
tries which are making the transition from an agricul 
tural to an industrial economy; and in already indus- 


trialized countries 


The Role of Nuclear Energy 


SURVEY PAPERS ON THE NATURAL OCCURRENCE OF 
URANIUM AND THORIUM 

The use of nuclear energy, as now contemplated, 
depends directly on uranium and thorium. To gauge 
the extent to which nuclear energy can meet the world’s 
future power needs, the availability of these essential raw 
materials must be estimated as accurately as possible 

Such data may help determine the course that nuclear 
developments should follow. For example, uranium 
233, which is a fissionable material and can be used 
like U-235 as a nuclear fuel, can be made from thor 
ium in a reactor. If thorium should become more readily 
available than uranium, then it might prove advisable 
to extend research and study on methods of using 
thorium 

With such considerations in mind, each nation has 
been invited to furnish all available data on the extent 
to which uranium and thorium are known to be avail 


able, so that the conference may assess the situation 


THE MAXIMUM PLAUSIBLE ROLE WHICH NUCLEAR ENERGY CAN 

PLAY AS AN ENERGY SOURCE DURING THE NEXT 25 TO 50 YEARS 

In the light of the information supplied here and on 

the natural occurrence of uranium and thorium, it 

should be possible to judge the importance of nuclear 
} 


power in various applications These would includ 


power stations and propulsion systems 


ECONOMICS OF NUCLEAR POWER 


With no actual experience in constructing large-scale 
nuclear power plants, it is not possible to assess ac- 
curately the economics of nuclear power, particularly 
since there are so many features which nuclear power 
plants require that are not needed in conventional 
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power plant Among these may be mentioned th 
structure of the reactor itself, radiation shields, uncon 
ventional pumps, disposal of radioactive wastes, radia 
tion measuring instrument means of processing and 
recycling used fuel, etc. However, it i po ible to make 
estimates on other factors which enter into the cost of 
nuclear power the fuel costs and the operating costs 
for a nuclear power system 

Although it will probably not be possible to give any 
absolute figures on the economics of nuclear power 
enough comparisons may be made and general indica 
tions given to provide useful guidance in planning of 


future nuclear power projects 


The Balliding of a Nuclear Energy Enterprise 


CAPITAL INVESTMENT REQUIRED FOR NUCLEAR ENERGY 


Some estimate of the capital investment required for 
nuclear power plants of different types is necessary and 
various means of arriving at such data will be presented 


at this session 


EXPERIENCE WITH EXISTING NUCLEAR ENERGY POWER PLANTS 
WITH REFERENCE TO THE WAYS OF DEVELOPMENT OF 
ATOMIC POWER 

In any field there is no substitute for experience. This 
makes it important, before selecting a development 
path for a given nuclear power enterprise, to consider 
the experience already available in those countries 
where nuclear power plants have been or are being 


established 


Health and Safety Aspects of Nuclear Energy 


BIOLOGICAL EFFECTS OF RADIATION 


An atomic plant must be operated by people, and the 
possible effect on them of the radiations produced in 
the operation of the plant is a factor that must always 
be considered. Safety precautions against the harmful ef 
fects of nuclear radiation are essential in operating a 
nuclear power plant, in disposing of wastes, and in 
handling and transporting radioactive materials, One 
of the most potentially hazardous operations in the 
world is the removal of the core of an exhausted re 
actor and disposal of the enormously radioactive waste 
products that have accumulated in it 

In order to judge accurately the extent to which 
these safety precautions are necessary, it is essential to 
find out how much exposure to radiation an individual 
may withstand. Fortunately, considerable data are 
already available. The world already ts slightly radio 
active with an appreciable background kk vel of radiation 
that is always present (from sources such as cosmi 
rays). From data on natural radioactivity and the in 
formation available from controlled experiments with 
animals, as well as from humans who have been sub 
jected to radiation exposure, it should soon be possible 
to predict the safe exposure limits for human beings and 


to devise increasingly effective protective measures 


It is expected that at this session reference will be 


made only to general principles and observations, leay 


ing detailed discussions of more technical aspects to 


the biological and medical sessions 


ECOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS RELATED TO NUCLEAR ENERGY 


Ihe inter-relations of various plants and animals in 


the living world a complex one, and an intricate 
food chain may be drawn to indicate the way they are 
dependent on each other. Thus, in the sea, larger fish 
may feed on smaller ones, the smaller on the tiny freely 
floating plankton, while the plankton’s nourishment may 
come from some of the remains of larger organisms 
Over geological age there has developed this balance 
between living things and their environment, and if the 
cycle is interrupted at any point, this balance can be 
upset and serious consequences may result 

In any comprehensive consideration of atomic energy 
and its effects, careful attention must be paid to the 
possibility that its use might cause a selective destruc- 
tion of some essential species in the food chain. Certain 
species are known to be unusually sensitive to radia- 
tion, while others, though not affected themselves to 
any great extent, have the ability to concentrate radio- 
active materials far above the normal level of their 
environment. If these were then consumed by other 
species, great harm might be done and the effects might 
be transmitted to humans. Such problems will become 
more critical as installed atomic power capacity in- 


creases 


REACTOR SAFETY AND LOCATION OF POWER REACTORS 


Most of the early reactors were placed in sparsely 
populated locations. For convenience of operation and 
economy, power reactors will have to be placed near 
large centres of population. Allowance must be made 
for the possibility of simultaneous failure of all safe- 
guards with which a reactor is equipped. It is further 
necessary to consider how to contain the fission prod 
ucts and prevent their dispersal in the event of an 
accident’s taking place. Further consideration must also 
be given to the effects of radiation on persons close 


to the reactor 


Production and Use of Isotopes 


he first major result of the nuclear energy program 
has been to make available large quantities of radio- 
active isotopes. They are already important in many 
industrial, agricultural and research activities. Radio 
active isotopes will become increasingly available as 


the use of nuclear energy increases 


THE IMPORTANCE OF ISOTOPES IN TECHNOLOGY AND INDUSTRY 


In addition to the use of radioactive isotopes for 
radiography and for thickness measurements there have 
been many other uses in technology and industry, such 
as in accelerated wear tests to determine the effects 
of lubricants. For example, the piston ring of a ga: line 


engine made radioactive by exposure in reactor may 





be used in an operating engine for several hours. Periodic 
testing of the lubricating oil for radioactivity then 
shows how rapidly the metallic atoms are transferred 
from the ring to the oil. Much more time would be 
required if the transferred metal had to be detected 
by chemical means 

Another interesting industrial application is in the 
operation of transcontinental oil pipe-lines, where dif- 
ferent kinds of oil are sent successively through the 
same pipe. To avoid waste, it is necessary to know 
exactly when the boundary between two different prod- 
ucts arrives at the receiving end, in order that they may 
be switched to different tanks. This may now be done 
by injecting a small amount of a radioactive isotope at 
the boundary, and using a Geiger counter at the receiv- 
ing end to detect its arrival. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF ISOTOPES IN MEDICINE, BIOLOGY 
AND AGRICULTURE 

Perhaps the most significant application of isotopes 
in these fields has been in the “tracer” techniques they 
make possible. Tracer isotopes have been called the 
most important research tool to be developed since 
the microscope. For instance, in the diagnosis of vari- 
ous blood diseases it is important to know what hap- 
pens to the iron normally used in the production of new 
red blood cells. This information can be obtained by 
injecting a tracer dose of radioactive iron (Fe-59) 
into the patient and then recording the radiation from 
various parts of the body. 

In agriculture, radioactive tracers are used to study 
the action of fertilizers on plants. By adding such iso- 
topes to the fertilizer and testing the plants themselves 
it is possible to see when the fertilizers reach the stems 
and leaves. In this way it has been found that maize, 
sugar, beets, tobacco and cotton take up phosphate 
from fertilizer only during the early stages of growth, 
while potatoes take it up in large quantities all through 
their growing season. Such knowledge, of course, 
permits fertilizers to be used most effectively. 

Radioisotopes are even giving an insight into the 
process of photosynthesis itself, which is perhaps the 
most important of all natural processes. This is the 
means by which green plants take energy from sun 
light, carbon dioxide from the air and water from 
the soil, and build up the food products upon which 
all life ultimately depends. By using radioactive carbon 
dioxide, it has become possible to identify many of 
the early products of photosynthesis, thus increasing 
the knowledge of the manufacture of foods from in 


organic materials 


WASTE DISPOSAL PROBLEMS 


The fission products which result from reactor and 
chemical plant operations represent such a formidable 
hazard that it is vital that careful consideration be 
given to problems of long-term storage and disposal 
of wastes which will result from widespread use of 
nuclear energy. The most hazardous long-lived com- 


ponents of these wastes must be stored indefinitely. The 


central problem of reactor designers is to keep the 
cost of electricity produced as low as possible. Hence 
disposal of wastes must be accomplished at very small 
expense. Numerous suggestions have been made as to 
the best manner in which this may be accomplished. 
Each disposal proposition carries with it radiological 
problems which must be considered in evaluating the 
procedures to be used at a particular site. 


Problems Relating to Large Quantities of 
Radioactive Substances 

With further advances into the nuclear energy field, 
the problems of handling concentrated radioactivity in 
large quantities will become more important. This ses- 
sion will provide an opportunity for an exchange of 
experience in this phase of nuclear operations. 


THE PROBLEMS OF PRODUCING AND DISTRIBUTING LARGE 
QUANTITIES OF RADIOISOTOPES 


Many countries now have considerable experience in 
the production and distribution of radioactive isotopes 
Some of the problems of producing and distributing 
radioactive isotopes will be discussed in this session. For 
instance, in the field of distribution the short lifetime 
of certain isotopes makes it essential that they be trans 
ported with the greatest possible speed. 


THE CURRENT STATUS OF TECHNIQUES AND METHODS FOR 
HANDLING MASSIVE QUANTITIES OF HIGHLY ACTIVE 
RADIOISOTOPES 


This session will review the special problems in 
volved when very large quantities of extremely active 
isotopes must be handled 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND LEGAL PROBLEMS OF WIDESPREAD USE OF 
HIGH-LEVEL RADIATION SOURCES 


Examples of these problems are 

(1) Training of industrial personnel; 
(2) Industrial health and safety; 

(3) Government-industry relationships; 


(4) Insurance and workmen’s compensation 


Reactor Sessions 


Research Reactors 


Although essentially similar in operation, nuclear 
reactors differ in many ways depending on whether 
their primary purpose is for research, for production 
of fissionable material or radioactive isotopes, or for 
power generation. 

As a high temperature is needed for the efficient 
production of electric power, provision must be made 
in a power reactor for operation at a temperature as 
high as possible. A research reactor does not need to 
meet this requirement and may be operated at a 
relatively low temperature, but provision must be made 
for carrying out experiments either inside the reactor 
or externally using beams of neutrons which can be 
made to emerge from it. 

A research reactor is an essential tool for any estab- 
lishment concerned with the design and construction of 





power reactors. To select the proper type of reactor 
needed for a particular purpose, consideration must be 
given to the necessary flux level (which is a measure of 
the neutron density); what radioactive isotopes (if 
any) are to be produced; and the relative emphasis be- 
tween fundamental research and experiments of an 
enginecring type 


SURVEY PAPERS ON TYPES AND THE NEEDS THEY FILL 

his session will compare the technical aspects of 
various types of research reactors with regard to their 
design, utility and costs. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE WITH 
RESEARCH REACTORS 


This session will discuss operating principles which 
have been used in research reactors in the production 
of radioactive isotopes and in conducting irradiation 
experiments. 


Research Reactors (Deseriptions) 


Two sessions will provide an opportunity for the 
presentation of complete details of specific research 
reactors. 


Power Heactors (Systems for Development) 


SURVEY PAPERS ON FUEL CYCLES AND REACTOR TYPES 
he first decision which must be made in designing 
a power reactor is the choice of a fuel cycle. There are 
three principal fuel cycles under consideration at 
present 
(1) the consumption of U-235 in natural or en 
riched uranium with or without the recycling 
of any unspent fuel; 
(2) the consumption of thorium in a breeder r 
actor which uses thermal neutrons; and 


(3) the consumption of U-238 in a breeder reactor 


which uses fast neutrons 


Since the choice of a fuel cycle influences the reactor 
design it will be necessary to consider the two prob 
lems simultaneously 


Technical Principles of Heactors 


It is expected that two sessions will consist of dis 
cussions of the general principles of different types of 
reactors. These two sessions will be followed by de 
tailed descriptions of specific embodiments of the broad 
principles discussed here. The sessions have been arbi 
trarily divided into fast and thermal neutron reactors 
and it is presumed that each part will include discus 
sion of all reactors of that type 


Power HKeactors (Pretetypes) 


Iwo sessions will be devoted to detailed descrip 
tions of actual power reactors now in operation or 
under construction. In contrast to papers presented 
at the previous two sessions, these will be highly specific 


Since many of the reactors to be discussed are proto 
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types of very much larger reactors contemplated for 
future construction, considerable attention will be given 
to the manner in which the knowledge gained from the 
prototype experiments will be applied to the design 
of larger systems. 


Technology Sessions 


METHODS OF PROSPECTING FOR URANIUM AND THORIUM 


This session will discuss various methods of pros- 
pecting for uranium and thorium. For instance, because 
of the radiations given off by these materials, they may 
be located with the help of radiation detection instru- 
ments. These instruments may be carried by the pros- 
pector or used in low-flying aircraft. 


CHEMICAL TREATMENT OF LOW-GRADE ORES AND 
ORE CONCENTRATES OF URANIUM AND THORIUM 

Whatever the amount of uranium and thorium in the 
earth’s crust, it is already apparent that the greatest pro- 
portion is contained in very low-grade ores. Nuclear 
energy as an important power source will be practical 
only in so far as the raw material can be extracted 
economically from these ores. The principal large- 
scale experience up to now has been with high-grade 
ores and concentrates, although there has been con- 
siderable laboratory work—and some pilot-plant experi- 
ence—with the more readily available low-grade 
sources. This is a matter of first-order importance and 
clearly must be considered at any conference directing 
its attention to the central problems of the utilization 
of nuclear energy. 


PRODUCTION OF URANIUM AND THORIUM METAL FROM 
HIGH-GRADE ORES AND CONCENTRATES 

Since most reactors use uranium and thorium in 
metallic form, papers in this session will deal with the 
methods of production of these metals from high-grade 
ores and ore concentrates obtained from the low- 


grade ores. 


ANALYTICAL METHODS APPLICABLE TO RAW MATERIALS 
PRODUCTION 

In any raw materials production operation it is obvi- 
ously important to have quality control at every stage 
of the process. Analytical methods which have been 
developed for this purpose will be discussed 


Production Technology of Special Materials 


A feature of nuclear power production is the ex- 
pensive and unusual materials that have to be used. 
These include not only uranium and thorium and plu- 
tonium, but also materials such as heavy water, Zzir- 
conium, beryllium and high-purity graphite. As experi- 
ence in their production is limited, it is desirable to 
review this experience as fully as possible. Some of 
these materials are actually not rare, but little use has 
been made of them in the past. For many of these 
materials production costs may be reduced as a result 
of further research, 


Chemical Aspects of Nuclear Reactors 


Unique though it is, there are many ways in which 
the operating of a reactor closely parallels chemical 
engineering experience in process plants. One of the 
principal problems is the corrosion of materials used 
in the reactor and associated equipment. This and other 
chemical problems will be discussed in this. session. 


CHEMICAL PROCESSING OF IRRADIATED URANIUM AND 
THORIUM FUEL ELEMENTS 

After the fuel has been used for a time in a reactor 
it becomes “poisoned” because of the accumulation of 
fission products which absorb neutrons. At this stage 
it still contains a considerable proportion of unspent 
fuel. The problem of recovering such fuel economically 
is one of the most important problems to be solved. 
The chemistry of such recovery processes differs only 
from standard chemical engineering practice by virtue 
of the intense radioactivity involved. This requires 
heavy shielding and remote control which greatly in- 
crease the cost. Various methods of processing will 


be discussed at this session, 


STORAGE AND SEPARATION OF FISSION PRODUCTS 


A major problem of nuclear power is the long-term 
storage of fission products, After separation from the 
unspent fuel it is necessary to dispose of them in a safe 
way. Consideration will be given at this session to vari- 
ous methods proposed for this purpose. 


METALLURGY OF THORIUM, URANIUM, AND THEIR ALLOYS 


FABRICATION OF FUEL ELEMENTS (INCLUDING THE CANNING 
PROBLEM) 

There are many metallurgical problems associated 
with a nuclear power operation. The first of these ses- 
sions will be devoted to a discussion of the metal fuels 
used in some reactors, while the second will consider 
the fabrication of these metals into the special shapes 
required for the reactor. This will include the canning 
problem, i.¢c., the problem of giving these shapes a pro- 
tective coating to make them more resistant to corrosion 


Liquid Metals Technology 


Nuclear fission offers the opportunity for producing 
a high-grade heat source. In order to take greatest ad- 
vantage of this, without departing too greatly from 
standard practices, it is desirable to have available a 
high-grade heat-transfer medium to carry heat from 
the reactor to a point where it may be used. As liquid 
metals have desirable heat-transfer properties, these 
sessions will discuss problems which arise in handling 


liquid metals, including fire hazards, effects of chemi- 


cal impurities and, most important of all, corrosion 


Problems of Waste Treatment and Disposal 


The widespread use of nuclear energy will produce 
large quantities of radioactive wastes. It will be neces- 


sary to dispose of these fission products in such a 


way that they cannot become a health hazard to 
human beings. The particular problems which arise at 
a given site depend on the selected method of waste 
disposal. This session will be a more detailed discus- 
sion of the waste treatment and disposal problems 
introduced in the earlier session on waste disposal 
problems 


Reactor Physics Sessions 


From the point of view of the layman, these sessions, 
and those devoted to reactor chemistry and metallurgy, 
which follow, will probably be the most technical 
of the conference. However, their subject matter is of 
fundamental importance to nuclear scientists concerned 
with the design of reactors, and so they form an essen- 
tial part of a comprehensive conference on applica- 
tions of nuclear energy. 

When a neutron strikes a nucleus it may be scattered 
off the nucleus or absorbed by the nucleus. The proba- 
bility of a given process taking place is described in 
terms of a cross-section, so named because it is the 
effective area presented to a neutron by a target nucleus. 


Equipment and Techniques Used in Measuring 
Cross-Sections Important to Reactor Design 


These sessions will consider various techniques and, 
in particular, instruments required to study the varia- 
tion of cross-sections with neutron velocity. 


Results of Cross-Section Measurements 
Important to Reactor Design 


For everything used in a reactor—the fuel materials 
themselves, the moderators, the coolants, the structural 
materials and the fission products produced—it is neces- 
sary to know the cross-sections in order to understand 
the reactor’s operation. 


Selected Topic in Neutron Physics 
Connected with Reactors 

This session may be expected to consider topics such 
as the decay of neutrons (in which a neutron emits an 
electron and turns into a proton), certain nuclear re 
actions involving neutrons, details of the fission pro- 
cess, including the energy of the gamma rays produced 


Measurement of Integral Quantities 
Important to Reactor Design 


The topics discussed in this session may include the 
number of neutrons released in fission and measure- 
ments connected with the fate of a neutron in a 


reactor. 


Zere Energy, Exponential and Critical 
(or Model) Experiments 


This session will consider the various types of experi- 
ments which are performed with assemblies of fission 
able materials prior to the design of a full-scale reactor 
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Reactor Caiculation Techniques and Comparison 
with Experiments 

These sessions will consider methods of predicting 
the behavior of nuclear reactors. Some of the problems 
which will be considered are calculations of the critical 
mass (the amount of fissionable material needed before 
a chain reaction will take place), the number of neu- 
trons flowing through various parts of a reactor, the 
effects of temperature on the operation of a reactor, 
problems of control, and the arrangement of fuel ele- 
ments in the lattice in certain types of reactors. 


Reactor Chemistry and Metallurgy 
Sessions 


Like the preceding sessions on reactor physics, these 
on reactor chemistry and metallurgy will deal with 
technical matters important to scientists working on 
atomic energy problems. 


The Fission Process as Connected with Reactors 


SURVEY PAPERS 
General papers, covering broad technical aspects of 
reactor chemistry, will be presented here 


DETAILS OF THE FISSION PROCESS 

Material presented here will include detailed infor 
mation on topics such as the yield of various fission 
products 


Chemisiry of the Fission Products 


This session will discuss the chemistry of fission 
products in bulk as well as the chemistry of specific 
fission products such as technetium and promethium. 


Problems of Doing Chemistry on Highly 
Radicactive Materials 
DESIGN OF FACILITIES 

Because of the dangerous radiation given off by radio- 
active materials, special facilities may be necessary to 
protect workers In some cases, for instance, it may be 
necessary to carry out operations behind heavy shield 
ing with the help of special remote-controlled equip 
ment. 

This session will be devoted to a discussion of the 
facilities and equipment developed for this purpose 


TECHNIQUES AND RESULTS 

The techniques used in working with radioactive 
materials often differ from those used in working with 
ordinary materials. This session will outline the special 
techniques used and will give some information on 
the results obtained. 


Heavy Element Chemistry 


SURVEYS OF CHEMISTRY OF TRANSURANICS 


CHEMISTRY OF SPECIFIC HEAVY ELEMENTS 
Research associated with nuclear energy develop 
ments has led to the production of several previously 
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unknown elements of higher atomic weight than 
uranium. Plutonium is the best known of these so-called 
transuranic elements. The first of these two sessions will 
be concerned with a survey of the chemistry of these 
heavy elements as a group, while the second will discuss 
the chemistry of specific elements. 


Radiation Chemistry and Radiation Damage 


Nuclear radiation profoundly affects the properties 
of materials that are exposed to it. Chemical bonds 
may be broken or new ‘ones formed. This radiation 
damage is an important consideration in the design of 
reactors. Thus the strength of structural materials may 
be adversely affected. A coolant like water will decom- 
pose into its constituent elements. Particularly severe 
damage occurs in the fuel elements themselves, resulting 
in deformation, change in heat conductivity, etc., and 
thus influencing the time the fuel may be left in the 
reactor before it needs to be reprocessed. These and 
other questions will be discussed in these three sessions. 


Biological and Medical Sessions 


The Application of Nuclear Energy in the Solu- 
tion of Special Problems in Biomedical Research 

Nuclear energy is used in medicine in three princi- 
pal ways: in diagnosis of disease; in treatment (of can- 
cer and other disorders); and in radioactive tracer 
techniques by which internal bodily processes may be 
studied. 

One example of a diagnostic procedure is the use of 
radioiodine to study the functioning of the thyroid 
gland. This isotope (I-131) (as a solution of sodium 
iodide ) is swallowed by the patient, and most of it be- 
comes concentrated in the thyroid. The amount ab- 
sorbed has been found proportional to the gland’s 
production of the hormone thyroxin, and thus the 
relative absorption of I-131 indicates to what degree 
the gland is working. 

Another field of diagnosis in which nuclear energy 
has had a certain, though, at the moment, limited appli- 
cation is in the tracking down of the spread of cancer. 
Most cancers have an ability to grow in any part of 
the body, a process called “metastasis.” For example, 
a few cells from cancer in the thyroid may find their 
way through the blood stream to a distant part of the 
body. There they may become lodged and perhaps 
grow to even greater size than the original cancer. 

A “scintillation scanning” technique has been de- 
veloped to follow migrations of this sort in the case 
of thyroid cancer. After the patient has been given 
radioiodine and it has had time to be distributed, he 
lies on a table and the scanner passes back and forth 
over him. It uses a scintillation detector, in which the 
radiations from the radioactive isotope cause flashes of 
light in a sodium iodide crystal. A sensitive photo- 
electric tube measures this light. Made photographically 
on paper, a tracing of the points where the radiation 
is detected yields a picture of the patient’s body, show- 
ing bright spots to indicate where the metastatic cancer 


has appeared. 





Cancer of the thyroid is particularly adapted to such 
diagnostic techniques because radioiodine tends to con- 
centrate in thyroid tissue. 

Another possible diagnostic method, utilizing atomic 
energy, is that of radiography (X-ray photography) with 
radiations from a radioisotope. For instance, the ele- 
ment thulium can be irradiated in a reactor to form 
thulium 170. This gives off gamma rays, similar to 
X-rays produced by an 82,000-volt machine, which is 
about that of commonly used diagnostic units. A small 
cylindrical lead container, weighing less than ten 
pounds, has been built to hold such a Tm-170 source. 
It has a protective shutter which keeps back the radia- 
tions but is opened by remote control with a battery- 
operated motor when a radiograph is to be taken. 
While it is not likely to replace conventional X-ray 
equipment in a hospital, it may provide a very useful 
portable radiographic machine. Such a device might 
easily be carried by a doctor to a patient’s bedside, 
where it would require no electrical connection, and 
might be particularly useful in making radiographs to 
locate foreign bodies. 

In treatment of disease, nuclear radiations are also 
important. These may come from radioisotopes or 
directly from an atomic reactor. The same radioiodine 
used in studying the functioning of the thyroid can also 
have a therapeutic effect, for when it is concentrated in 
that gland, the rays emitted may aid in destroying can- 
cerous tissue. 

Another example of treatment is the insertion of 
tiny seeds of radio-gold (gold 198) in the brain to treat 
brain tumors. This isotope is reduced to half its orig- 
inal activity in 2.7 days. In a matter of weeks it has 
become inert and can be left in the brain without harm, 
unlike radium, which is long-lived radioactively and 
has to be removed after it has been used in an organ. 
Gold 198 has also been helpful in treatment of cancers 
of the breast, ovary and lung. 

The first disease to be treated with artificially radio- 
active material was polycythemia vera, a condition in 
which the bone marrow is too active and produces red 
blood cells too rapidly. It was found that this could be 
controlled very satisfactorily by giving the patient an 
occasional “injection” of sodium phosphate in which 
the phosphorus is the radioactive P-32. This element 
concentrates to a certain extent in the bones, and its 
radioactivity slows down the formation of red cells in 
the marrow. 


Another blood disease, perhaps closely related to 
cancer, is leukemia, in which the production of white 
cells runs wild. Though radio-phosphorus treatment has 
not had the striking success that it showed in polycy- 
themia, it has proved beneficial to sufferers of leukemia 
whose lives have thereby been definitely prolonged. 

In listing “neoplastic diseases” (cancers) as one 
topic for discussion at these sessions of the Confer- 
ence, the agenda suggests that, in addition to papers 
on radioisotopes as therapeutic agents, other papers 
may deal with “deep radiation therapy” and “neutron 
capture” as a method of treatment. 


Deep radiation therapy has generally been applied 


. in the past with high voltage X-ray equipment, and some 


large hospitals have installed one-million or even two 
million-volt units for this purpose. These still have cer- 
tain advantages, but radio-cobalt (Co-60)—placed in 
a machine that aims radiation at the point needing 
treatment—may make it possible for hospitals unable 
to afford expensive X-ray equipment to give their 
patients the advantages of the new techniques of treat- 
ment. 

It has been estimated that an ounce of radio-cobalt, 
costing some $17,500, is equivalent in its effect to an 
X-ray machine costing many times as much, or to 
$50,000,000 worth of radium, 

rhis half-life of Co-60—the time it takes to die down 
to half activity—is 5.2 years. This means that after a 
few years it has to be renewed, and it would be helpful 
if there were available an isotope with longer-lived 
activity. Fortunately there is one, cesium 137, of which 
the half-life is 37 years. Its energy (corresponding to 
660,000 volts compared to 1,333,000 volts for Co-60) 
is ample for most applications and it has the advantage 
of requiring less shielding. This means it might be 
possible to use it in a lighter-weight device that could 
be more easily manipulated around the patient, 

“Neutron capture” techniques make use of a beam 
of neutrons, from a reactor itself, which produce 
secondary rays inside the body. They have recently 
been used for treatment of brain tumor, taking advan 
tage of the fact that if a boron compound is taken into 
the body, it tends to concentrate in the cancer 

The treatment is as follows: the patient is given a 
solution of boron-containing compound to drink, After 
an hour or so has elapsed, allowing time for it to be 
concentrated in the brain cancer, he is placed at the 
reactor, so that an emerging stream of neutrons enters 
his head. When a boron 10 nucleus captures a neutron, 
it becomes radioactive and immediately disintegrates 
into two other particles, which shoot off in opposite 
directions. However, they travel a distance of only 
about one cell in diameter, which means that the radio- 
activity is limited to the site of its origin. The original 
boron 10 being present only in the tumor, the radiation 
is limited to that region, and does not reach the sur- 
rounding healthy tissue where it might be harmful. 

Perhaps this session of the Conference will provide 
an opportunity for reports on this particular type of 
nuclear therapy, showing to what extent the treatment 
has been effective. 

Besides those mentioned, many other diseases are 
being treated or studied by means of radioisotopes. 

For example, more has been learned about diabetes, 
anemia, heart diseases and certain kidney ailments, 
Radio-sodium is being used to study high blood pres- 
sure and some mental disorders; radio-calcium-—a “bone 
is a new tool in arthritis research; and radio- 
carbon is telling research workers more about harden- 
ing of the arteries. 


secker” 


Used as “tracers,” in the techniques referred to 
briefly in the preliminary ‘section, isotopes have been 
helpful in studying normal body processes. A subject 
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may swallow a glass of liquid looking like pure water; 
the “tagged” atoms it contains may be followed 
through various processes by means of an external 
radiation instrument such as a Geiger or scintillation 
counter 


A solution of sodium chloride—‘table salt”—made 
with radioactive sodium can be so swallowed, and the 
radio-sodium appears 60 seconds later in perspiration 
on the skin. This has helped scientists learn the part 
that sodium plays in the circulation and why, for 


example, a lack of salt is so dangerous in cases of 


sunstroke. 


Utilization of Nuclear Energy in the Solution 
of Special Public Health Problems 


Radioactive isotopes may be used, in one example of 
the application of nuclear energy to public health 
problems, to study ways in which diseases are spread 
by insects. 


To control the spread of malaria, for instance, it is 
important to know as much as possible about the 
movement of the mosquitoes that carry it—how far 
they travel, just where they go, and other habits. To 
get this information, mosquitoes can be “tagged” by 
adding radioactive strontium 90 to the water in which 
larvae are breeding; the isotope gets into the insect’s 
body and is retained through adult life, and mosquitoes 
so treated can always be identified with a Geiger 
counter, 

In another instance, it may be desirable to find 
whether sewage is entering a city’s water supply. Radio- 
isotopes could be introduced into the sewage, then 
searched for in the water with radiation detectors. 


Nutrition is another important public health item. 
Tracer isotopes make it possible to study the need for 
certain food elements in the diet and give nutrition ex- 
perts more exact knowledge about ways of improving 
eating habits. The need for certain vitamins, for ex- 
ample, and the use made of them in the body, have 
been checked in such studies. 


Genetic Effects (Including the Fields of Botany 
and Zoology ) 


The human race has always been subjected to a 
low level of natural radiation, due mainly to the cosmic 


rays from outer space and from the radioactive ele- 
ments in the Earth. Widespread use of atomic power, 
and of atomic energy in other ways, may cause a 


significant increase unless precautions are taken. 


In addition to immediate effects, which generally 
require relatively high radiation levels, it is possible 
that much lower levels may affect the genes and pro- 
duce effects which in some cases are not apparent until 
after several generations. Consequently, careful con 
sideration of the possible genetic effects comes into the 


scope of a Conference such as this. 
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Scientists in many parts of the world are already 
checking the radiation levels in the atmosphere and 
are on the alert to detect any increase above a level 
considered acceptable. 


Radiation Injury and Protection 


Under this heading will be considered such topics as 
the modes of radiation injury, permissible exposure 
standards, health and safety activities in operating re- 
actors, health protection in chemical processing plants 
and in the transport of radioactive materials, biochemi- 
cal and other protective aids. 

Radiation is measured in terms of the unit called 
the roentgen (defined as the amount of X-radiation, or 
gamma rays, which will produce a unit of electrical 
charge in a cubic centimetre of dry air at 0°C and 
normal atmospheric pressure ) 


It is now considered that three-tenths of a roentgen 
per week represents the permissible limit for continued 
human exposure to radiation. This may be exceeded for 
brief periods if the person is thereafter kept away from 
further exposure for some time. Care must be taken 
to avoid exposing the whole body to high levels, even 
for a short time. 

Very much higher exposure may be tolerated briefly, 
if confined to limited areas of the body. A dose of as 
much as 5000 r. may be used to treat a small skin 
cancer, leaving a scar but causing no other permanent 
effect. On the other hand, 500 r., taken over the entire 
body, would be fatal to most human beings. 

When these factors are known and proper precau- 
tions are taken, an atomic reactor can be operated in 
safety. A recent report states that at Hanford, Wash- 
ington, in the United States, where reactors have been 
operating and radioisotopes produced for several years, 
there have been no injuries from radiation and the 
rate of other major injuries is about 0.7 per million 
man-hours, which is less than the figure for office 
workers in Seattle. A report on work at Harwell, in 
the United Kingdom, states that no injuries from radia- 
tion have been recorded there. 

Knowing how radiation causes injury may lead to 
new means of protection. Studies on mice have shown 
that if the spleen is shielded then only 20 per cent of 
the irradiated rodents died out of an expected 100 per 
cent mortality. Radiation affects the bone marrow and 
its ability to generate red blood cells. However, the 
spleen appears to play an important role in restoring 
the bone marrow to its normal functioning and, if it 
is relatively uninjured, the animal may recover. 


Even after exposure, other measures, such as injec- 
tion of spleen cells from unirradiated mice, of bone 
marrow from other species, ground-up spleen tissue or 
embryo tissue, were found to hasten the recovery of 
blood-forming tissue and thus increase the percentage 


of survival. 





Tepies of Biochemistry and Biclogy 
im Relation te Radicactive Radiation 


Tepics of Animal and Plant Physiology 
in Relation to Radicactive Radiation 

The discussion at these two sessions will survey the 
use of radioactive isotopes as research tools to learn 
more about basic processes of life and growth in plants 
and animals. Many experiments are being carried out 
with radioactive carbon, for example, to find what 
actually happens in the fundamental process of photo- 
synthesis—the process by which green plants make use 
of energy from the sun—and upon which the continua- 
tion of life on the Earth ultimately depends. Already 
such research has given a new insight into plant life 
and growth. 

Other research workers have used radioisotopes to 
gain more understanding of the effects of new anti- 
biotics: radio-sulphur, for example, has been incorpor- 
ated into penicillin to trace its path through the body. 
Bacterial resistance to some antibiotics is being studied 


in the same way. 


Utilization of Nuclear Energy in the Resolution 
of Special Problems in Agriculture and 
Silviculture, Including: 


1. Plant genetics and crop improvement. 
2. The movement of various components from soil 
to plants, to include a discussion of fertilizers 
and other materials affecting plant nutrition. 
The role of rare elements. 

Utilization of nuclear energy in tropical agricul- 
ture, 

5. Pests and diseases. 

Nuclear energy is being used in agriculture for two 
main purposes. One is to improve crops by altering 
the inherited characteristics of grains and other plants; 
this is done by radiations from radioactive isotopes or 
with neutrons from a reactor. The other is to learn 
more about the action of fertilizers, weed-killers, in- 
secticides, control of diseases and pests, and details of 
the processes of plant and animal growth. This is gen- 
erally done with radioisotopes as tracers. 

Under the heading of “plant genetics and crop im- 
provement,” the Conference will examine the use of 
nuclear radiation to produce mutations, which are 
changes in plant characteristics that will be passed on 
to later generations. Such mutations occur spontane- 
ously from time to time, Sometimes they are harmful, 
while others are beneficial and, if recognized and 
propagated, may lead to improved plants, like hybrid 
corn. 

Some natural mutations are believed to be caused by 
cosmic radiations, but the intensity of cosmic radiation 
is by no means adequate to account for all those that 
have occurred. Their cause is unknown, but their rate 
may be increased with nuclear radiations, artificially 
applied. 

One scientist has expressed belief that “the science 
of radiation genetics will soon become one of the most 


important events in the history of agriculture and may 
far outshine such historic events as the development 
of hybrid corn.” 

Changes may be made, for example, in the height 
of a plant, the shape of its leaves, its root structure 
or the arrangement of cells, by exposing seeds—or 
even the tassels of corn plants—to radiation. In some 
experiments, efforts are being made to produce shorter 
corn plants in the belief that they may yield bigger 
crops. ’ 

Although research in this science is in a compara- 
tively early stage, experiments have led to beneficial 
results such as these: 

Development of rust-resistant oats by means of 
irradiation with neutrons. A year and a half of 
research has produced a_ rust-resistant strain 
which might have required 10 years with con- 
ventional plant-breeding methods. 

Breeding a strain of corn resistant to blight, a 
disease that causes serious economic loss in many 
areas. 

Development of peanuts with a 30 per cent higher 
yield per acre, and another type better adapted 
to mechanical harvesting than older varieties. 

Neutrons are being used in a number of these re- 
search projects because it has been found that they 
are very efficient in producing hereditary changes in the 
chromosomes. In such experiments, the seeds may be 
exposed to a beam of neutrons from a reactor. 

In other experiments radio-cobalt may be placed in 
a field so that gamma rays are directed to the growing 
plants. 

A more widespread use of nuclear energy in agricul- 
ture is in research with tracer isotopes, One example is 
in studies of fertilizers. Using radio-phosphorus in a 
phosphate fertilizer makes it possible to trace the use 
the plants make of the fertilizer at different stages of 
growth. With this knowledge, it is possible to apply 
fertilizers only at times when they can be efficiently 
used by the plants. 

In other experiments, radioisotopes are used to study 
among other things: 

The action of sprays on fruit trees. One project 
gave evidence that the sulphur widely used as an 
insecticide was causing physical harm to citrus trees 
and, as a result, safer sprays are now being sought. 
The effect of adding small amounts of minerals 
to pasturelands. Radioisotopes mixed with the min- 
erals permit results to be traced through the bodies 
of cattle grazing on the enriched land. 

The effects of vitamin B-12—the so-called “growth 
vitamin”—-on poultry and sheep. 

The processes by which wool is formed on sheep, 
eggs in hens, and milk in cows. 

The causes of plant diseases costly to farmers and 
fruit growers, and means of combatting insect 
pests. 

The Conference will also discuss the use of nuclear 
energy in connection with tropical agriculture, Tropical 
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plants generally grow much more rapidly than those in 
temperate latitudes, and scientists would like to know 
precisely why 


Environmental Mechanisms (Biological Studies) 


1. The inter relationship of radioactive contamina 
tion and its implications in and effect on world 
ecology 

2. Nuclear energy and the atmosphere 


3. Nuclear energy and oceanology. 


Throughout nature there is an elaborate inter-rela 
tionship between living organisms. In the sea, for in 
stance, large fish live on smaller fish, the smaller on 
plankton, and the plankton on materials provided by 
the decay of other creatures. Interruption of these 
cycles at any point may produce far-reaching results 
Hence, it is important to study the possible effects which 
contamination from nuclear radiation may have on 
these inter-relationships. This session offers opportunity 
for a more detailed discussion of topics touched on 
briefly in the plenary sessions on ecological considera 
tions and on waste disposal problems and is closely 
related to the discussion in the session on problems of 
waste treatment and disposal 


Public Health Aspects Attendant on the Large- 
Seale Utilization of Atomic Energy 


1. Environmental contamination. 

2. Biological cycles of fission products in land 
forms. 

3. Biological cycles of fission products in aquatic 
systems. 


With widespread use of atomic energy, particularly 
in power reactors, the chances of contamination in- 
crease, although proper precautions will doubtless keep 
such dangers at a minimum. The chief hazard, as noted 
previously, is that highly radioactive fission products 
may be released to the air or spread around the coun 
try. 

This session will deal with possible effects of such 
environmental contamination and will include some 
general discussion of various types of contaminating 
radioactive materials, the circumstances of contamina 
tion and how it occurs, and methods for its prevention 
and control. In this connection it will consider the 
biological cycles of fission products, in land and aquatic 
organisms, For example, particular radioactive isotopes 
may be concentrated in certain plants to very high pro 
portions. If these are eaten by an animal, it may get 
an excessive dose, even though the amounts of con 
taminating materials involved are relatively small. Dis 
cussion in this session will be closely related to that 
in the previous session 

Already weather conditions, as related to the possible 
spread of fission products, are considered in some 
nuclear operations, but a large nuclear power plant 
could hardly be expected to operate only when the 
weather is favorable. Perhaps in some cases automatic 
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controls might adjust the operations accordingly. Total 
enclosure of a reactor, as in an airtight steel sphere, 
might be found the most effective solution of the prob- 
lem, particularly in heavily populated areas. 


The Application of Radioisotopes 
to Research and Industrial Problems 


Ihe general availability of large quantities of radio- 
active isotopes which are produced as a by-product of 
the operation of a nuclear reactor is one of the imme- 
diate results of the nuclear energy program as noted 
under the plenary session on production and use of 
isotopes. These sessions will afford an opportunity for 
detailed discussions of techniques and materials and 
for reporting how particular problems have been solved. 


Tracers in General Research 


rhe value of radioisotopes used in general research 
is that radiations they emit allow them to be traced 
closely through chemical and metallurgical operations 
In this session the Conference will consider some of 
the applications of radioactive isotopes in industry 
and research. 


Developments in Dosimetry, Instrumentation 
and Remote Control 

The effect of exposure to radiation varies with the 
type and intensity of the radiation from radioactive ma- 
terials. A wide range of instruments is therefore needed 
for the detection and measurement of different types of 
radiation. This session will discuss detecting instru- 
ments such as Geiger counters, scintillation counters 
and dosimeters and will review progress in the develop- 
ment of remote control mechanisms necessary for use 
in the neighborhood of highly radioactive sources. 


Application of Isotopes in Process and Quality 
Control 


Iwo of the fields of industry in which radioactive 
isotopes have found a great amount of application to 
date are in process and quality control. Examples of 
the applications which have been made thus far are 
the following: 

In separating the various hydro-carbons present in 
petroleum, an extraction column may be used. This is 
simply a vertical tube packed with a material which 
has differing absorption capacity for the various liquids 
Thus, some liquids are passed 
through more rapidly than others. In an operation it is 
necessary to know the location of the boundaries be- 
tween the different liquids. A small amount of one of 
the compounds tagged with an appropriate radioisotope 
may be introduced at the top of the column and a 
detector at the bottom will show when the liquid con- 


passed through it. 


taining the radioactive tag arrives 


In the production of sheet aluminium the thickness 
of the sheet is determined by the distance between the 
two metal rolls. To control this distance it was formerly 





necessary to stop the rolling process and measure the 
aluminium sheet with calipers readjusting the rolls 
as necessary. If a beta-emitting radioactive isotope such 
as Sr-90 is placed below the sheet and a radiation de- 
tector above, then the amount of radiation reaching the 
detector measures directly the thickness of the sheet; 
thus an indicating meter may be used to control the 
thickness. 


Industrial Utilization of Fission Products 


There has been considerable effort throughout the 
world devoted to finding industrial applications of the 
vast quantities of fission products which would be 
available as waste from a large nuclear energy enter- 
prise. It seems certain on first sight that the large 
amount of energy available in the radiations from the 
fission products can be put to some practical indus 
trial uses. To date the utilization of fission products in 
dustrially has been only on a very small or experimental 
basis, but it is anticipated that this part of the business 
will grow with the increasing use of nuclear energy for 
power. As examples of what has been done on a small 
scale, the experiments on the sterilization of foods by 
means of radiation have been cited. It has been shown 
that foods exposed to intense radiation such as given 


In agriculture, 
researchers use 
radioisotopes to 
test the effective- 
ness of fertilizers. 


off by gross fission products will be preserved for very 
long periods of time. Another industrial use of fission 
products is to increase the rate of certain chemical 
reactions important to production. 


Closing Plenary Session 


It is presently anticipated that the closing plenary 
session will be devoted to summarizing the important 
results of the entire Conference. The Advisory Commit- 
tee to the Secretary-General has decided to include 


certain topics as specific agenda items, including the 


possible role of thorium in nuclear energy, the im 
portant problem of training technical personnel for 
nuclear energy work, and a summary of communica 
tions from various states participating in the Conference 
concerning measures for assistance to other countries in 
the use of atomic energy for peaceful purposes 


Evening Lectures 


As a special feature of the Conference there will be 
a series of evening lectures on scientific subjects asso- 
ciated with the field of nuclear energy to be given by 


scientists of international repute 





FROM THE BOOKSHELF 


New Paperbound Book on United Nations 


Weets a Popular Demand 


n “The United Nations and How it 

Works,” a new Signet Key paper- 
bound pocket book published by The 
New American Library, David Cush- 
man Coyle explains in a simple and 
straightforward manner the structure 
functions, problems and achievements 
of the United Nations and the special 
ized agencies 


Mirrored through the accounts of 
technical assistance projects, “The 
United Nations and How it Works” 
tells of the fight for peace by wag 
ing war against hunger, disease and 
poverty, and programs in the related 
fields of education, science and cul 
ture Mr. Coyle describes the World 
Health Organization, Food and Agri 
culture Organization International 
Labor Organization, United Nations 
Children’s Fund and the United Na 
Assistance Admunis 


tions Technical 


tration which are active in these fields 


As there is more food, better health 
sturdier children, more homes and bet 
ter working conditions, a demand is 
created for greater activity in the 
money and trade 
where the International Bank, the In 

Monetary Fund and the 
Agreement on larifls and 


book also de 


broader realm of 
ternational 
General 

Trade opel ite [he 
scribes the work in the field of mail 
and communications which concerns 
the International Telecommunication 
Union, Universal Postal Union, Inter 
national Civil 
World 
and the International Maritime Con 


Aviation Organization 
Meteorological Organization 
sultative Organization 

Of human rights and international 
law, Mr. Coyle feels that the United 
Nations acts as a leading moral force 
that it can put moral pressure on na 
tions where people are treated in ways 
the world regards as wrong. He says 
“the United Nations, both by stating 
general principles of right and wrong, 
and by passing judgment on the be 
havior of nations, is helping the nations 
to understand and undertake the im 
provement of living conditions that the 
people demand.” 

He explains the relationship of the 
eleven Trust Territories and of the 
Non-Self-Governing Territories to the 


United Nations under the Interna 
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tional Trusteeship System; the system 
of reports, petitions and visiting mis 
sions; and the Organization's work to- 
ward the eventual self-government and 
independence of the Territories 

Mr. Coyle covers simply and con- 
cisely the long, drawn-out negotiations, 
discussions, reports and conferences 
involved in dealing with international 
disputes brought before the United 
Nations, with the conflict in Korea, 
and with the problem of disarmament 
and the control and use of atomic 
energy 

Chapters are also devoted to Re- 
gional Arrangements (and their rela 
tion to the United Nations) and the 
Philosophy of the United Nations. The 
hook also contains the text of the 
United Nations Charter and an index 

Ot the itself, Mr 
Coyle says In the United Nations 
the human race is brought together 


Organization 


with all its virtues and faults, its 


wisdom and folly, and its good and 
ill will. This is not a world govern 


ment. This a world meeting to talk 


over the pressing dangers of our times, 
and to hunt for the way to prosperity 
and world peace. It cannot rule the 
world by making and enforcing a 


world law with planes and atom 
bombs. But it can bring to bear the 
moral weight of world opinion. The 
recommendations of the Assembly of 


the United Nations may be all the 


more effective because they do not 
obedience but only ask a 
respect for the opinions of 


demand 
decent 
mankind.” 

In a foreword to the book, Ahmed 
S. Bokhari, Under-Secretary of Public 
Information states “Mr David 
Cushman Coyle has studied the struc- 
ture and activities of the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies 
with a robust sense of the realities 

He writes with great warmth 
and there is no doubt that even the 
most emotionally sluggish among us 
will feel the glow when they read him 
and are infected with his enthusiasm 
Through such a realistic, factual ac 
count of the United Nations as this 
can be seen the great possibilities that 
lie ahead. Mr. Coyle’s analysis of the 
United Nations’ political role is also 
heartening and presents complicated 
facts in simple distillation 

So those of us who like to judge the 
United Nations by its ‘achievements 
will find much even in this small book 
which will strengthen their faith in 
mans Capacity to shed the habits of 
the jungle. There will, however, be 
others who will regard the institution 
itself as proof of man’s wisdom and 
count its very existence to be a gain 
Both should welcome this book as a 
step forward in bringing the United 
Nations and the peoples of the world 
nearer each other.” 

Much of Mr 
done at United Nations Headquarters 
with the cooperation of the Depart- 
ment of Public Information The 
views expressed in “The United Na- 
Works” are, of 


course, those of the author 


Coyle’s research was 


tions and How it 


UNITED NATIONS AND How IT 
Works, by David Cushman Coyle 
A Sienet Key pocket hook pub- 
lished by The New American Li- 
4 vailable in the 
United States at all local book- 
stores and newsstands and at the 
Bookshop at United Nations 


brary. Price: 35¢ 


Headquarters 
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SUGGESTED READING LIST 


The following United Nations publications are suggested for readers who wish more background informa- 
tion on articles which appear in this issue of the UNITED NATIONS REVIEW, United Nations publica- 


tions are obtainable from sales agents listed on the back inside cover; specialized agency publications may 


be obtained from many of these agents or by writing to the headquarters of the agency 


Almost all 


publications may be purchased by visitors at the bookshop in United Nations Headquarters. 


ATOMS FOR PEACE 


AN INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY ON 
ATOMIC ENERGY. Volume 1. Politi 
cal, Economic and Social Aspects 
45 pp. U.N. Sales No. 19491X.] 
Vol. 1. Price: 50¢, 2/6, Sw. fr. 2.00 


Volume I, Supplement No. 1. 
U.N. Sales No. 19501X.2 
25¢, 1/9, Sw. fr. 1.00 


Volume I, Supplement No. 2. 31 
pp. U.N. Sales No. 19531X.1. 
Price: 30¢, 2 Sw. fr. 1.20 


22 pp 
Price 


A selected bibliography with broad 
international Supplement 
No. 1 lists literature in the English and 
Russian languages dealing with the 
political, economic and social aspects 
of atomic energy, published between 
March 1949 and the beginning of July 
1950. Supplement No. 2 lists material 
published throughout the world be- 
tween July 1950 and December 1952 
which deals with the political, eco- 


coverage 


nomic and social aspects of atomic 
energy. 


TECHNICAL ASPECTS 
ATOMIC ENERGY, 
42 pp. Price: 25¢ 


SCIENTIFIC AND 
OF CONTROL OF 
OCTOBER, 1946 
1/-, Sw. fr. 1.00 


The full text of the first report of the 
Scientific and Technical Committee of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
background of the report, a glossary 
of scientific terms and biographical 
notes on authors of the report 


ATOMIC ENERGY GLOSSARY OF TECH- 
NICAL TERMS. 82 pp. U.N. Sales No 
1948.1X.1. Price: $2.50, 12/6, Sw, 
fr. 10.00 


A series of language equivalents in 
English, French, Spanish, Russian and 
Chinese for the benefit of translators 
and interpretors 


ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION Ri 
PORTS TO THE Security COUNCH 
First Report dated December 3] 
1946. Atomic Energy 
First Year Official Records 

Price 


Commission 
Special 
Supplement. 1 4] pp $/.00 


>) Sw. fr. 4.00 


The first report, which was offered 
as an interim report, covers the work 


of the former Atomic Energy Com 


mission from June 14 to December 31, 
1946 
proceedings, findings, recommenda- 
tions, the first report on scientific and 
technical aspects of the problem of 
control, and the first report on safe 
guards required to ensure the use of 
atomic energy only for peaceful pur 


pe ses 


Second Report, Dated September 11, 
1947. Atomic Energy Commission 
Second Year Official Records, Spe 
cial Supplement. 263 pp. Price 
$2.50, 12/6, Sw. fr. 10.00 


The second report, also an interim 
report, covers the period from January 
1 to September 11, 1947 and is in four 
parts. These cover the proceedings and 
proposals on the functions and powers 
of an international 
control of 
parts summarizing the discussion of 
points of disagreement expressed by 
the U.S.S.R. as amendments and addi 
tions to the first report or as separate 


agency for the 
atomic energy, and two 


props sals 


Third Report, dated May 17, 1948. 7] 
pp. Atomic Energy Commission 
Third Year Official Records, Spe 
cial Supplement. Price: 75¢, 3/9, 
Sw. fr. 3.00 


The third report covers the period 
from September 12, 1947 to May 17 
1948 and is in two parts. The first 
part reports an impasse and recom- 
mends that negotiations in the Com- 
mission be suspended pending a more 
favorable international situation or the 
existence of a basis for agreement on 
international control The 
covers proceedings 


second 


Fourth Report, 75 pp. Atomic Energy 
Commission, Fourth Year Official 
Records, Special Supplement No. ] 
Price: 80¢, 6 Sw. fr. 3.20 


Ihe fourth report, in two parts, con 
tains, first, the texts of the Commis 
sions general findings, recommenda 
tions and specific proposals for the in 
ternational control of atomic energy 
and the prohibition of atomic weapons, 
as approved at the third session of 


the General Assembly; and, second, 


It contains five parts, covering 


recommendations approved by the As 
sembly concerning problems not elab 
orated in detail 


THe UNESCO Courter. Vol. VII, No 
10, March 1955, United Nations 
Educational Scientific and Cultural 
Organization, Paris, France, Price 

25¢, 1/-, Fr. fr. 50; an- 

$2.50, 6/-, Fr. 


single copy 
nual subscription 
fr. 300 


A special issue entirely devoted to 
a realistic examination of the facts, the 
possibilities and the prospective conse- 
quences of atomic power 


HARNESSING THE ATOM FOR PBRACI 
Reprinted from the United Nations 
Review, Vol. 1, No January 
1955, 58 pp. U.N. Sales No, 1955 
1.3, Price: 15¢ 1/-, Sw. fr. 0.50 


A summary of the discussion in the 
General Assembly's Political Commit 
tee at nineteen meetings between No- 
1954 and at the 
Assembly's plenary meeting on Decem- 
ber 4, 1954 on the atoms-for-peace 


proposal 


vember 5 and 23, 


A BRIGHTER PICTURE FOR 
NON-SELF-GOVERNING LANDS 


SUMMARIES AND ANALYSES OF INFOR- 
MATION TRANSMITTED TO THE SEC- 
RETARY-GENERAL During 1953, 
293 pp. United Nations Sales No. 
1954.VI1.B.2. Price $3.00, 22/6, 
Sw. fr. 12.00 


An examination of certain general 
question connected with the treatment 
of information on Non-Self-Governing 
Territories within the framework of 


the United Nations Charter The 


major portion of this book contains 


summaries of information transmitted 
by the Administrating Authorities in 
1953 


SPECIAL STUDY ON ECONOMIC CONDI 
TIONS AND DEVELOPMENT IN NON 
Se_p-GOverRnino Terrairornirs, 4/5 
pp. United Nations Sales No. 1952. 
V.B.2. Price: $3.00, 22/6, Sw. fr. 
12.00 


[his report covers economic objec- 
tives and general aspects in all Non- 
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Self-Governing Territories of develop 
ment programs, agriculture, fisheries 
forestry, land policies, industry, min- 
ing and transport. Based on informa- 
tion transmitted during 1951 and pre- 


vious years 


SPECIAL STUDY ON SOCIAL CONDITIONS 
IN NON-SELP-GOVERNING TERRI 
TORIES 70 pp. United Nations 
Sales No. 1953.V1.B.2. Price: $2.00 
15 Sw. fr. 8.00 


This report deals with general social 
problems and policies, race relations 
public health 
velopment, labor conditions, standards 
of living in Non-Self-Governing Terri 
tories. Based on information transmit 


social welfare and de 


ted during 1952 and previous years 


SPECIAL STUDY ON EDUCATIONAL CON 
DITIONS IN NON-SELP-GOVERNING 
Temmrrornies. 1/33 pp. United Na 
tions Sales No, 1954.V1.B.] 
$/.50. J] Sw. fr. 6.00 


Price 


A study of educational conditions in 
all Non-Self-Governing Territories 
based on information transmitied dur 
ing 1952 and previous years. Two 
Annexes give statistics of illiteracy 


and school age population 


SURINAM. RECOMMENDATIONS FOR A 
len Year Development Pro 
GRAM, 260 pp. Indexed. The John 
Hopkins Press, Baltimore 18, Mary 
land, U.S.A. Price: $5.00 


4 general survey mission of the In 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development went to Surinam in 
the fall of 1951 at the request of the 
Governments of the Netherlands and 
of Surinam to review and make recom 
mendations concerning a provisional 
program which had been formulated 
to promote the country’s development 


This is the Report of the mission 


PROGRESS IN SOCIAL WELFARE 
AND PROPOSALS FOR FUTURE 


PRELIMINARY REPORT ON THE Wor-LpD 
SOCIAL SITUATION, /80 pp. United 
Nations Sales No I9S24V 1 
Pric $/.75 12 6. Sw fy rT) 


This is the first United Nations 
worldwide survey of the international 
situation regarding population, health 
food and nutrition, housing, education 
conditions of work and employment 
special circumstances of need and gen 
eral levels of income and welfare 
chapters deal with the 
over-all problems of Latin 
America, the Middle East and South 
and Southeast Asia 


Concluding 


social 


INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE OF SOCIAI 
WELPARI PERSONNE! 112 pp 
United Nations Sales No. 1949. 
1V.6. Price: 80¢, 6/, Sw. fr. 3.20. 


An analysis of the need for interna- 
tional exchange schemes in the social 
welfare field, canvassing available re- 
sources, and describing, with emphasis 
on the social welfare fellowship pro- 
gram administered by the United Na- 
tions, the uses to which these resources 


are now being put 


EVALUATION OF THE PROGRAM OF AD 
VISORY SOCIAL WELFARE SERVICES 
1947-1951. 100 pp. United Nations 
Sales No. 19521V.18. Price: 75¢, 
5S/-, Sw. fr. 3.00 


Anaysis and evaluation of the 
United Nations program of advisory 
social welfare services rendered to 
governments during the period Jan- 


uary 1, 1947——December 31, 1951. 


UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE OF EX 
PERTS ON PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN POR COUNTRIES oF 

Soutu East Asta, JAMSHEDPUR, IN 


pIA, December 19-21, 1950 


The report of 
which considered the problems of the 


a special conference 


physically handicapped child and the 


blind and deaf child, the causes and 
prevention of physically handicapping 
conditions in children and the situa- 
tion regarding the physically handi 


capped in Southeast Asia 


Directory OF BUILDING RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATIONS 
IN Europe. //4 pp. United Nations 
Sales No. 1951 1V.5. Price: 75¢, 5 


Su fr. 2.00 


The Directory gives addresses. fields 
of work, names of persons in charge 
and some information on the structure 
financing and publications of national 
organizations in Europe and 23 in 
concerned 


ternational organizations 


with building research and develop- 


ment. For many countries a descrip 
tion is given of the national pattern 
of building research. A name index 


and subject index are included 


IOWN AND COUNTRY 
BULLETIN No. 8 
BUILDING AND HOUSING RESEARCH 
November 1953.111 pp., illustrated 
United Nations Sales No 1953 
IV 26. Price $/.00 76 Su fr 
4.00 


HOUSING ND 


PLANNING 


An international survey of current 
trends in search and studies in build 
Articles 
describe activities in Europe, North 


ing, housing and planning 


America, Latin America, Australia 
and Japan. Also included is an article 
on warm climate building problems of 
the Commonwealth countries. 


REPORT OF THE UNITED NATIONS RE- 
GIONAL COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
CONFERENCI FOR SOUTH AND 
SOUTHEAST ASIA, MANILA, NOVEM- 
BER 29—-DeceMBER 10, 1954. SJ pp. 
United Nations Sales No. 1955. 1V. 
ll. Price: 50¢, 3/9, Sw. fr. 2.00. 


Most recent in the United Nations 
series on Community Organization 
and Development 


HAPPIER, FULLER LIVES FOR WORKERS 


REPORT OF THE AD Hoc COMMITTEE 
ON Forcep LaBor. 620 pp. 1.L.0O. 
Studies and Reports, New Series, 
No. 36, 1953. International Labor 
Organization, Geneva, Switzerland. 
Price: $3.75, 22/6, Sw. fr. 15.00. 


Ihe Committee, jointly appointed 
by the United Nations and the ILo, 
surveyed the problem of forced labor 
by circulating a questionnaire to gov- 
ernments, and studying documents and 
evidence placed before the Economic 
and Social Council and submitted di- 
rectly to the Committee by organiza- 
tions and private individuals. The re- 
port contains much of the information 
available and the Committee's con- 


clusions 


HIGHER PRODUCTIVITY IN MANUPAC- 
TURING INDUSTRY. /95 pp. I.L.O 
Studies and Reports, New Series, 
No. 38, 1954. International Labor 
Organization, Geneva, Switzerland 
Price: $1.25, 7/6, Sw. fr. 5.00. 


The 1Lo’s major concern with labor 
productivity is expressed in this study, 
which deals, among other things, with 
the effects of higher productivity on 
the worker, the 
higher productivity that may be taken 


action to achieve 
by governments, and the factors which 
go into productivity. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE. 100 pp. In- 
ternational Labor Conference 37th 
Session. /]954 


Oreanization 


International Labor 
Switzerland 
Price ’S¢, 4/6, Sw. fr. 3.00 


Geneva 


Ihe 110’s general conference had 
before it in 1954 this report reviewing 
the 1Lo’s work of technical assistance 
It covers developments of five years 
and examines the problems which 


have arisen 


INDIGENOUS PEOPLES. 628 pp. 1.L.O. 


Studies and Reports, New Series, 





No. 35. 1954. International Labor 
Organization, Geneva, Switzerland. 
Price: $4.00, 24/-, Sw. fr. 16.00. 


This very comprehensive study of 
indigenous workers in independent 
countries describes how they live, the 
food they eat, the clothes they wear, 
the work they do, their houses, their 
health and education and shows clearly 
that with few exceptions the standard 
of living of 
low. It relates the efforts of all con- 
cerned to improve the situation. Illus- 
trated. 


aborigines is extremely 


PRACTICE OF SOCIAL 
INSURANCE. 86 pp. I.L.O. Studies 
and Reports, New Series, No. 40 
1955. International Labor Organiza 
Switzerland. Price 
fr. 4.00. 


ADMINISTRATIVI 


tion, Geneva, 
$1.00, 6/-, Sw 


In line with increased ILO practical 
activity in the field of social security, 
this study gives a detailed description 
of the administrative techniques of 
social insurance 
maternity, occupational injury, invalid 
ity, old age and death. 


as regards sickness, 


Guipe FoR Laspor INspectTors. /06 
pp. 1.L.O. Studies and Reports, New 
Series No. 41. 1955. International 
Labor Oreanization, Geneva, Switz- 

$7.00, 6/-, Sw. fr 


erland. Price 
4.00. 


The first part of the guide deals 
briefly with standards for organizing 
a system of labor inspection based on 
protective labor laws; Part II 
more particularly with the techniques 
and procedures to be applied by in- 
spectors in their work of supervising 
compliance with laws and regulations. 


deals 


SYSTEMS OF SOCIAL SecuRITY: UNITED 
STATES. 1/06 pp. 1.L.0. Handbooks 
on National Systems of Social Se- 

1954. International Labor 

Oreanization Switzerland 

Price: 75¢, 4/6, Sw. fr. 3.00 


curity 


Geneva 


[his manual, prepared by the U.S 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, deals with the legal provi 
sions and benefit specifications for par- 
ticular contingencies in social security, 


as well as organization and financing 


Report OF THE DirecTroR-GENERAI 
123 pp. International Labor Con 
1955. Inter- 
national Labor Oreanization, Gen 
Price: $1.00, 6 


ference, 38th Session 


eva, Switzerland 
Sw. fr. 4.00 


Ihe mo Director-General focuses 
his report on the present state of labor- 
management relations throughout the 
world, and expresses his conviction 
that sound relations between employ- 


ers and workers are essential to social 


pr ogress 


EARTH'S RESOURCES NOW 
TAKEN FOR GRANTED 


THE STATE OF Foop AND AGRICUL- 
rURE 1954, 157 pp. Food and Agri- 
culture Organization, Rome, Italy 
Price: $1.50, 7/6. 


Regarded as one of the most impor- 
tant of FAO's publications, this annual 
report on the world food and agri- 
cultural situation provides a 
prehensive analytical survey of 
developments in production, consump- 
tion and demand, trade, prices and 
price relationships, and investments in 
agriculture. The material is organized 
to show conditions both in the world 
as a whole and in the main regions 
and countries, and also to set out the 
commodity situation and outlook for 
the more important products of farms, 
fisheries and forests. Published in 
September of each year. 


com- 


GROWING Foop FoR a GROWING 
Wor.p. 38 pp. Food and Agricul 
Rome, Italy. 


ture Oreanization, 


Price: S0¢, 2/6 


Issued in 1954 for popular reading, 
this illustrated report gives examples 
of FAO work in 1952/53. Chapter 
Headings Extending the World's 
Farmlands; More Food from the Land; 
More Livestock; Less Disease; Hand 
Implements and Tractors; Selling the 
Product; National Food Supplies and 
Consumption; Fish from Lake and 
Sea; Timber from Three Continents; 
The People on the Land 


Tne Srory OF PAO, BY Gove HaAm- 
BIDGE. 303 pp. Van Nostrand and 
Co. Price: $6.50 


The first book to be devoted ex- 
clusively to PAO, it describes the his 
tory of the organization, the men and 
women who work in and with it, and 
FAO'S many 


nutrition 


detailed descriptions of 


projects in agriculture 
fisheries, economics and sta 


United 


forestry 
tistics. Reviewed in Nations 


Review, June 1955 


WAGING THE War AGAINST HUNGER 
IN Many LANps. United Nations 
Review, Vol. 1, No. & 
1955 Price 
Sw. fr. 1.50: 
$4.50, 22/6, Sw. fr 


February 
single copy 40¢, 2 
annual subscription 
1800 


An article by Sir Herbert Broadley 
FAO Deputy Director-General, high 
lighting some recent activies of PAO as 
undertaken by the organization's tech 


nical divisions 


AGRICULTURAL SUR 
GSERDA BLAt 42 pp 


DISPOSAL Of 
PLUSES BY 


Food and Agriculture Oreanization, 
Rome, ltaly. Price: 50¢, 2/6. 


A study originally presented for the 
consideration of an intergovernmental 
Working Party on Surplus Disposal, 
established by the rao Committee on 
Commodity Problems (ccp), which 
met in Washington in February-March 
1954 


Uses OF AGRICULTURAL SURPLUSES TO 
FINANCE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
IN UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES. 
Food and Agriculture Oreanization, 
Rome, Italy. 65 pp. Price: $1.00, 
s 


A report on a pilot study made in 
India under the supervision of the Fao 
Economics Division, showi g how 
food surpluses could be used to pro- 
mote economic development. The 
study cites the economic principles in- 
volved as well as concrete illustrative 


projects 


1950 Worip CENSUS 
Food and 
Rome, 


REPORT ON THE 
Or AGRICULTURE, VOL. | 
Organization 

$2.00, 10 


A vriculture 
Italy. Price 


Census Results by Countries. This is 
the first of three volumes which will 
together make up a comprehensive 
survey of the world’s agricultural re 
sources, The report will show how the 
world’s land is apportioned between 
various forms of agricultural produc 
tion, give some indication of the so- 
cial forms under which the world’s 
farmers are exploiting their land, and 
provide information for planning what 
should be done, and where, to raise 
world production and to improve the 
agrarian structure. This first volume, 
a loose leaf publication, contains the 
first instalment of the census results by 
countries, and covers 32 countries and 
territories. When complete, it will con 
tain the results of about 100 countries 


Resources, 1/20 pp 
{vriculture Organization 
Price: $2.50, 12/6 


Worip Forest 
ood and 
Rome, Italy 


Results of an inventory undertaken 
in 1953 by the pao Porestry Division 
this volume provides the most com 


prehensive picture of the extent of the 
world’s forests which has so far been 
It represents new data cov- 
erage of 97% of the world’s forests. In 
cluded are data on forest area in rela 
tion to other land categories; yield and 


published 


ownership of accessible forests; man- 


agement; standing timber volume, 
growth, fellings and removals in forests 
in use; other roundwood sources: and 


changes in forest resources 








PROSPECTS FOR CHECKING 
HLLICIT TRAFFIC IN DRUGS 


REPORT TO THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAI 
COUNCIL ON STATISTICS OF Narco 
rics ror 1953 AND THE WorK OF 
THE PERMANENT CENTRAL OPlUM 
BOaRD IN 1954, 78 pp. U.N. Sales 
No. 1954.X1.4. Price: 70¢, 5 Su 
fr. 2.75 


Addendum to the Report: 54 pp 
U.N. Sales No. 1954.X14/Adden 


dum. Price: 50¢, 3/9, Sw. fr. 2.00 


Most recent in a series of annual 
reports to the United Nations issued in 
two parts since 1946 on the work of 
the Permanent Central Opium Board 
The first part covers the work of the 
Board for the given year, comments 
on various aspects and problems of 
control and synoptic tables. The second 
part, the Addendwn 


“balance sheet” of production 


contains two 
tables 
and utilization of substances covered 
by the Convention of February 19, 
1925 and a “balance sheet” of sub 
falling under the 
tion of February 19, 1925 
July 13, 1931 


stances Conven 


and/or 


SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORTS Of} 
GOVERNMENTS RELATING TO OPIUM 
AND OTHER Narcotic Drauas, 1953. 
8&9 pp. U.N. Sales No. 1955. X11. 
Price Aue, 6 Sw ir 3.00 


Latest in a series of annual reports 
issued by the United Nations since 
1947 summarizing information regard 
ing the control activities of reporting 
governments, Subjects covered are 
laws and publications, administration 
drug addiction, control of international 
trade, international cooperation, illicit 
traffic, raw manufactured 
drugs, and prepared opium. An annex 
lists countries and territories which 
are signatories of the Convention of 
July 13, 1931 and which had or had 
not submitted annual reports for the 
year under review 


materials 


ANNUAL SUMMARY OF LAWS AND 
REGULATIONS Ri LATING TO THI 
CONTROL OF NarcoriK Darvas, 
1953. 44 pp. U.N. Sales No, 1955 
X12. Price: S0¢, 3/9, Sw. fr. 2.00 


Latest in a series of annual reports 
summarizing national laws and regula 
tions relating to the control of narcotic 
drugs which are primarily designed to 
give effect to the Convention of July 
13, 1931. The information presented 
is derived from various communica 
tions to the Secretariat from govern 
ments that are contracting parties to 
the Convention 


EsTIMATED WoRLD REQUIREMENTS OF 


Narcotic Drucs In 1955. 63 pp 


Price 


U.N Sales No 1954 Xl 5 
60¢, 4/6, Sw. fr. 2.50 


Most recent in a series of annual 
statements published by the United 
Nations since 1946 of estimated world 
requirements of narcotic drugs and 
prepared by the Supervisory 


Body in Geneva 


Drug 
Requirements are 
estimated for an entire year on the 
basis of information submitted by gov 
ernments and subsequently modified 
by amendments published regularly as 
four supplements to the annual state 
ment 


Firth Report or THe Expert Com 
MITTEE ON Drucs LIABLE TO PRO 
DUCE ADDICTION 16 pp World 
Health Oreanization Technical Re 
port Series No. 95. World Health 
Organization Switzerland 
Price: 30¢, 1/9, Sw. fr. 1.00 


Geneva 


I xpert committees are convened by 
the World Health Organization to dis 
cuss particular subjects; the members 
are selected from advisory panels, the 
choice being governed by the agenda 
of each session. This is a report of the 
most recent (fifth) session of the Ex 
pert Committee on Drugs Liable to 
Produce Addiction 


BULLETIN ON Narcotics (Quarterly) 


Price: single copy——50¢, 3/9, Sw. fr 
2.00; annual subscription—$2.00, 
15 Sw. fr. 8.00 


This Bulletin, first issued in October 
1949, presents current information on 
traffic in narcotics and on national and 
international measures relating to the 
control of narcotics, including the texts 
A technical 
section contains articles dealing with 
the chemistry and pharmacology of 
the raw materials used in the manu- 
Also, extensive 

bibliographies 


of various national laws 


facture of narcotics 
technical and general 
are included 


International Agreements on the 


Centro! of Narcotic Drugs 


CONFERENCE FOR THE LIMITATION Of} 
THE MANUPACTURE OF NarRcorTi 
Davos, Geneva, May 27- Jury 13, 
1931. 44 pp. I N. Sales No. 1947 
V/.6. Price $0¢, 2 Sw. fr. 1.60 


Convention for Limiting the Manu- 
facture and Regulating the Distribution 
of Narcotic Drugs, Protocol of Signa 
ture and Final Act, Amended by the 
Protocol signed at Lake Success New 


York 


December 11, 1946 


PROTOCOL BRINGING UNDER INTERNA- 
TIONAL CONTROL Drucs OvuTsIDI 
THE SCOPE OF THE CONVENTION OF 


Juty 13, 1931 FoR LIMITING THE 
MANUPACTURE AND REGULATING 
rHe DISTRIBUTION OF NARCOTK 
DRUGS, AS AMENDED BY THE PROTO- 
COL SIGNED AT LAKE SUCCESS ON 
DeceMBerR 11, 1946. 4 pp. U.N. 
Sales No. 1949.X1.6. Price: 10¢, 6d, 
Sw. fr. 0.40, 


Protocol on synthetic drugs 


CONFERENCE FOR THE SUPPRESSION 
or THE ILLICIT TRAFFIC IN DANGER- 
ous Druas. 30 pp. U.N. Sales No. 
1947 .X1.7. Price: 30¢, 1./6, Sw. fr. 
1.20 


Convention of 1936 for the Supres- 
sion of the Illicit Traffic in Danger- 
ous Drugs, Protocol of Signature and 
Final Act signed at Geneva, June 26, 
1936 and Amended by the Protocol 
signed December 11, 1946 


DRAPT OF THE SINGLE CONVENTION 
26 pp. U.N. Sales No. 1951.X1.13 
Price: 25¢, 1/9, Sw. fr. 100 


Contains the text of the first draft 
of the proposed new treaty on narcotic 
drugs which has been prepared by the 
Secretary-General of the United Na- 
vions 


First OptuM CONFERENCE. /4 pp 
U.N. Sales No. 1947.X1.3. Price 
1S¢, 9d, Sw. fr. 0.60 
Agreement, Protocol, Final Act 


signed at Geneva, February 11, 1925, 
and amended by the Protocol signed at 
Lake Success, New York, December 
11, 1946 


SECOND OPIUM CONFERENCE. 36 pp 
U.N. Sales No. 1947.X1.5. Price 
15¢, 9d, Sw. fr. 0.60, 


Convention, Protocol, Final Act 
amended by the Protocol signed at 
Lake Success, New York, December 


ll, 1946 


CONFERENCE ON THE SUPPRESSION OF 
OptUM-SMOKING CONVENED UNDER 
ArticLte XII OF THE GENEVA 
OptuM AGREEMENT. /5 pp. U.N 
Sales No, 1947.X1.5. Price: 15¢, 9d, 
Sw. fr. 0.60 


Agreement and Final Act signed at 
Bangkok, November 27, 1931. and 
amended by the Protocol signed at 
Lake Success, New York December 
11, 1946 


UNITED NATIONS OpltuM CONFER- 
ENCE. /2 pp. U.N. Sales No. 1953 
¥/.6. Price: 25¢, 1/9, Sw. fr. 1.00 


Protocol and Final Act signed at 


New York, June 1953 


ao 














UNITED NATIONS 


JULY 5-AUGUST 6 
Council 
neva. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAI 
20th Regular Session. Ge 


Provisional Agenda includes 
World economic situation; World 
social situation; General review of 
the development and coordination 
of the economic, social and human 
rights programs and activities of 
the United Nations and the spe 
cialized agencies as a whole; In- 
ternational commodity problems 
Financing of economic develop 
ment; Technical assistance; Report 
of the Commission on Human 
Rights; Report of the Commission 
on the Status of Women: Inte 
national control of narcotic drugs 
Annual report of the U.N. High 
Commissioner for Refugees 


JULY 5-AUGUST 5 (COMMISSION ON THI 
e RACIAL SITUATION IN THE UNION oF 
SOUTH AFRICA (UNCORS). Geneva 


(The Commission was requested 
by the General Assembly “to keep 
under review the problem of race 
conflict in the Union of South 
Africa” and to report to the As 


sembly at its 10th session.) 


JULY 15 (2 weeks) TRCHNICAI 
BOARD. Gene 


ASSISTANCI 


(Will deal with general adminis 
trative and financial matters. ) 


JULY. (during ECOSOC session) TRECHNICAI 


ASSISTANCE COMMITTEE. Geneva 


(The TAC examines each year 


program presented to it by th 
Technical Assistance Board, mak« 
recommendations concerning TA¢ 
the Council nd reviews the 
rking 1 tionship between th 
participating organizations of th 
TAB.) 


JULY (during ECOSOC session) CouNcH 
COMMITTFEFR ON 


~ 
‘C;,0) 8. Geneva 


r , na 
He ing | 


h imi 





ipplications§ for 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE 


JULY 4-8 AGRICULTURE COMMITTER. Ge 


fle 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


FAO 
JULY TECHNICAL WorKING Group ON 
Woop CuHemistry. Zurich 
UNESCO 


JULY 4-12 FIGHTEENTH INTERNATIONAI 
CONFERENCE ON PUBLIC EDUCATION 
(in collaboration with the Interna 
tional Bureau of Education). Geneva 


NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANI- 
ZATIONS IN CONSULTATIVE 
STATUS WITH THE ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


JULY 4-8 INTERNATIONAL DiaBeTes Fep 
ERATION |Member of CIOMS|]. 2nd 
Congress. Cambridge 


- INTERNATIONAL MEETINGS bg 


JULY 4-8 THE BIOMETRI 
Paulo, Brazil 


International Conference 


Society. Sdo 


JULY 5-8 INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION Of} 
UNIONS OF EMPLOYEES IN PUBLK 
AND Civil Services | Trade Secretariat 


of ICFTU]. 4th Postwar Congress 
Zurich 
JULY 5-14 INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


FOR STANDARDIZATION. Brussels 
Meetings of Technical Commit 
tees on Textiles; Ropes and Cord 
ages; Plastics; Textile Machinery 
and Accessories 


JULY 5S WorLD VETERANS FEDERATION 
(WVF). Copenhagen 
Executive Board 
JULY 7-8 WorLD VETERANS FEDERATION 
(WVF). Copenhagen 
Council Meeting 
JULY 8-AUGUST 8 Worip Councn. of 


CuurcHes |Member of the Commis 
sion of the Churches in International 


Affairs—CCIA]|. Netherlands 
Youth Department Ecumenical 
Camp 
JULY 9-16 INTERNATIONAL UNION Of} 


Arcuirects (IUA) 4th Congress 
The Haeue and Scheveningen 


Subject: Architecture and develop 
ment of housing 
JULY 10-15 INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
ADMINISTRATIVE Sciences (ILAS) 
Orxtord 


Round Table 


JULY 11-17 NTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
PuRE AND AppLipp Puysics | Membx 
of International Council of § ntin 
Unions—ICSI Berne 

International Symposium on ger 
eral relativity in honor of the ‘Ott 
inniversary Of the publication of 


the theory by Albert Finst 





JULY 12-20 Wortpn's YWCA. Gene 
Seminar tf onnection wit th 
20th session of the FCOSO« 

JULY 15-AUGUST 30 Worip VETERAN 


FEDERATION (WVF) ispet, France 


Children’s camp “Our Hom 
JULY 17-19 Wortip's STUDENT CHRISTIA® 
F FEDERATION (WSCF) Bievre 
France 


Executive Committee 


JULY 19-22 INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF COMMERCIAL, CLERICAL AND TeCcH 
NICAL EmpLovees (Trade Secretariat 
of ICFTU). I1lth Congress. Copen 
hagen 


JULY 21-27 INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
PURE AND APPLIED CHEMISTRY 
(IUPAC) [Member of ICSU] 
Furi h 


lith General Conference and 14th 

Congress of Organic Chemistry 

JULY 21-24 Worip CouNnciIL or Cuurcn 
£S/INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY COUN 
cu. [Members of CCIA]. Davos 
Switzerland 





INTERNATIONAL 
PEACE AND FREEDOM 


JULY 25-31 WoMEN’'S 
LEAGUE FOR 
International 
Hamburg 

JULY 24-31 INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY OF 
SurGeRY |Member of CIOMS]. 16th 


Congress. Copenhagen 


Executive Committee 


JULY 24-AUGUST 1 PAX ROMANA-INTER 
NATIONAL MOVEMENT OF CATHOLIC 
Srupents (IMCS). Aachen, Germany. 

Subject: Catholic engineering stu 
dent and materialism 


JULY 25-AUGUST 3 Word FrDERATION 
or THE UNTITED NATIONS ASSOCIATION 
(WFUNA). Geneva. 

Summer school on the 
Nations and Africa 


JULY 25-AUGUST 5 WORLD'S YMCA 


Mainau, Germany. 


United 


International Course on “the 
Christian Mission of the YMCA 
in the Community.” 


JULY 25-AUGUST 13 Worio's YMCA 


Switzerland 


Consultation on leadership needs 


of the YMCA 


JULY -28-30 INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION 
or Teacners’ ASsociaTiION |Member 
of WCOTP |. Istanbul 


Conference 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION 
Teachers (FIPESO) 
we OTP} ith Con 


JULY 28-30 

OF SECONDARY 
Member of 

gress, Istanbul 


JULY 29-30 INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
Pure AND Apptieo Cnemistry. Fri 


houre, CGrermany 


Symposium on Macromolecular 


Chemistry 


JULY 30-AUGUST 5 Worip Conrepera 
TION OF ORGANIZATION oF THE TRACH 
ING PROFESSION. Annual Assembly of 
Delegates. /stanhul 





JULY 30-AUGUST 13 Worip UNrversiry 
SERVICE IN COOPERATION WITH Brit 
ISH NATIONAL UNION OF STUDENTS 

ND THE UNITED NATIONS STUDENT 
ASSOCIATION International Summer 
Lniversity United 


Ainedom 
Theme The World i Rich 


Crofton Grange 


JULY 31 INTERNATIONAL VEGETARIAN 
Union, X1IVth World Congress. Paris 


JULY 31-AUGUST 2 Wortpd Councnh of 
Cuurcnes, Davos, Switzerland 


Executive Committee 


JULY 31-AUGUST 4 Worip CONTEDERA 
TION OF ORGANIZATIONS OF THE 
TEACHING Proression (WCOTP) 
Istanbul 


Conference 


JULY 31-AUGUST 6 Wor.p's STUDENT 
CHRISTIAN FRDERATION (in coopera 
tion with YMCA and YWCA). An 
nual Conference. Bievres, France 


Wori_p FrperaTion 
Youtun (WEDY) 


JULY 31-AUGUST 6 
or DEMOCRAT 
Warsaw 


















Fifth World 
and Students 








Festival of Youth 











3rd week of JULY Worip UnNiversiry 
Seavice Assematy, Finland 








JULY INTERNATIONAL UNION OF BioLoci 
CaL Sciences {Member of ICSU) 
Campinas, Brazil 






Symposium on Biometry 











SULY PAX ROMANA-INTERNATIONAL CATH 
oLic Movement ror INTELLECTUAL 
AND CULTURAL Arrams (ICMICA) 
Switzerland 


Study Week on Problems of Uni 
versity Women 















JULY 3 CATHOLIC INTERNATIONAL UNION 
ror Socir Service (CIUSS). Sdo 
Paulo, Brazil 






International Meeting 








JULY Worn Freperation or THe Uni 
ED NATIONS ASSOCIATIONS (WFUNA) 
The Hague 











2nd Seminar on the International 


Court of Justice 









For details on non-governmental or 
ganizations, the meetings of which are 
listed above, see: YeRarRBooK or INTER 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS, 1954-55 pre 
pared with Secretariat assistance by the 
Union of International Associations, Brus 
sels. (Available in United Nations Library 
and United Nations Book shop.) 

For a fuller list of international meet 
ings (organized by both intergovernment 
al and international non-governmental 
organizations) see ASSOCIATIONS Tue 
Review or INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZA 
TIONS AND Mertinos, published by the 
Union of International Associations 
Palais d'Lemont, Brussels 
















COUNCIL DECISIONS CONCERNING NGO’S 


The Economic and Social Council at 
its nineteenth session took the following 
decisions concerning international non 
governmental organizations: to transfer 
the World Veterans Federation from 
Category B consultative status to Cate 
gory A status; to place the International 
Thrift Institute and the Société Belge 
d'Etudes et d'Expansion (Belgium) in 
Category B consultative status; to trans 
fer the International Union of Public 
Transport from the Secretary-General’s 
register of non-governmental organiza 
tions to Category B consultative status 
to place the European Union of Coach 
builders and the International Container 
Bureau on the register of non-govern 
mental organizations; to defer considera 
tion of the application for Category A 
consultative status of the Agrupacion de 
Trabajadores Latinoamericanos Sindical 
istas (ATLAS) until 1956: not to grant the 
requests for reclassification from the 
register to category B of the following 
organizations: International Confedera 
tion of Professional and Intellectual 
Workers, International Federation of 
Senior Police Officers, International Gas 
Union, International Union for Protect 
ing Public Morality, World Federation 
of Democratic Youth; not to grant the 
requests for category B consultative 
status of the following organizations 
International Association of Democratic 
Lawyers, International Organization of 
Journalists, International Planned Parent 
hood Federation; not to request the 
Secretary-General to place the Fédération 
internationale des résistants on the reg 
ister of non-governmental organizations 





















































New United Nations Publications 













WORLD ECONOMIC REPORT. 1953-54 


$1.75 12/6 stg Sw. fr. 7.00 


(U.N. Publ. No. 1955.1LC.1) 





ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST, 1945 TO 1954 
$9 3 17/6 stg Sw. fr. 10.00 


(U.N. Publ. No. 1955.1L€.2) 








REVIEW OF ECONOMIC ACTIVITY 
IN AFRICA, 1950 TO 1954 


$1.50 il/- stg 


. 


(U.N. Publ. No. 1955.1L..C.3) 


Sw. tr. 6.00 


SCOPE AND STRUCTURE OF MONEY 
ECONOMIES IN TROPICAL AFRICA 


80.50 1/9 stg Sw. fr. 2.00 








(U.N. Publ. No. 1955.1LC.4) 


THE QUEST FOR FREER TRADE 
$0.40 /- stg Sw. fr. 1.50 


(U.N. Publ. No. 1955.11.C.5) 


These five volumes constitute the World Economic Report 
and its Supplements issued for 1955. A special feature of the 
current Report is analysis of certain longer-range problems of 
international trade. It also analyses major changes in domestic 


economic conditions during the period covered, 


The supplements review economic conditions in areas outside 


the scope of the regional economic Commissions in order to pro- 











vide a complete world-wide economic coverage. An additional 
Supplement to this year’s Report, “The Quest for Freer Trade,” 
presents detailed examination of obstacles to trade. The regular 
annual Surveys for Asia and the Far East and for Europe 


were issued earlier this year. 
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The Secretary-General emphasizes that his efforts on 
behalf of the remaining prisoners will not be relaxed 
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